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Conrad heads LLA staff 


LLA had a new executive secretary 
to present to the United Lutheran 
Church at the ULC convention in 
Des Moines, Iowa, Oct. 4-12. He was 
the Rey. F. Leslie Conrad, Jr., former- 
ly pastor of Holy Comforter Church, 
Belmont, N. C. 

Although he is only 30 years old, 
Pastor Conrad has been active in the 
Luther League for years and years 
and years. Among responsible posi- 
tions held in the field of youth work 
within recent years have been: Pas- 
toral advisor, North Carolina Luther 
League; treasurer, North Carolina 
Synod parish education committee; 
treasurer, North Carolina summer 
school for church workers; director, 
John’s River youth camp; vice presi- 
dent, Piedmont Council of Boy Scouts 
of America. For -10 years he was a 
member of the executive committee 
of the North Carolina Luther League. 

“You will like him,” the bulletin to 
LLA state and synodical presidents 
stated, in announcing his acceptance 
of the position. “His crew haircut, his 
terrific sense of humor, his keen mind, 
his excellent speaking ability, his sin- 
cerity and consecration add up to a 
youthful personality appealing to 
young people.” 

While at Lenoir Rhyne College, 
Pastor Conrad served as editor of the 
campus newspaper and of the college 
yearbook. For three years he was 
director of sports publicity. 

Since his graduation from Southern 
Seminary he has contributed articles 
to The Pulpit, Church Management, 
Pulpit Digest, and national Luther 
League publications. Recently he pre- 
pared a number of Sunday school les- 
sons for the young people’s section of 
the Augsburg Series. 

Pastor Conrad is married to the for- 
mer Mary Elizabeth Isenhour of Salis- 
bury, N. C. They have one daughter. 


Leaguers address convention 


Delegates to the ULC convention 
listened intently for 35 minutes, Mon- 


F. LESLIE CONRAD, Jr. 
. new executive 


day morning, Oct. 9, while youthful 
leaders presented the work of the 
Luther League. Moderator of the ses- 
sion was LLA President Roy Hen- 
rickson. 

John Stacy, vice president of the 
Ohio Luther League, outlined the po- 
tential for work among the junior high 
age group. Wendell Mathews, presi- 
dent of the Illinois League, reported 
on progress of the Hawaii missionary 
project. Doris Smith, Luther Life 
staff correspondent for Ohio, an- 
nounced the new LLA publication 
program. 

Harold Kruger, president of the 
Iowa League, told of plans for the 
1951 LLA convention to be held in 
Iowa City, Iowa. The Rev. Paul Renz, 
chairman of LLA education commit- 
tee, reported on the financial condi- 
tion of the youth auxiliary. 

Climax of the presentation was a 
short speech by newly-elected Execu- 
tive Secretary Conrad. 

Moral support was given to the 
young speakers by a group of Iowa 


Luther Leaguers who skipped school 
for the day in order to appear on the 
stage during the program. Different 
Iowa leaguers also served daily as 
hosts and hostesses at the Luther 


League display in the convention 
building. 
Magazine subscriptions 

“No subscriptions to SENIOR 


TOPICS QUARTERLY will be ac- 
cepted after Oct. 1. No subscriptions 
to THE LUTHER LEAGUE RE- 
VIEW will be accepted after Nov. 1. 
Persons wishing to receive these pub- 
lications should order LUTHER 
EB 

This special announcement was sent 
in September to youth leaders across 
the United States and Canada by 
Editor John Mangum. He asked that 
the information be passed on to local 
groups. 

People who subscribed for either 
THE REVIEW or SENIOR TOPICS 
QUARTERLY before those dates, he 
stated, would receive Luther Life un- 
til their subscriptions expired. 

Rate for a single annual subscrip- 
tion to Luther Life is $2.00. When 
between five and nine subscriptions 
are entered as a club, the rate is $1.80 
each. Clubs of 10 or more receive 
the special price of $1.60 each. 

Individuals who enter their sub- 
scriptions under the club plan may re- 
ceive their copies at their home ad- 
dresses. All subscriptions entered as a 
club need not go to the same address. 


Beasom offers help 

Dr. James P. Beasom, Jr., president 
of the California Synod, has offered to 
turn M. D. and administer a shot in 
the arm to the Hawaiian missionary 
project. 

He plans to travel through the Mid- 
west and East for several meetings 
and will, upon request, stop off on 
the way to give a first-hand account of 
the needs in Hawaii to conference and 
district rallies. Dates of his meetings 


are: 
November 15, 16—Atlantic City, N. J. 
Early February—New York City 
Those who wish to accept Dr. Bea- 
som’s offer should write him at 3119 
W. Sixth St., Los Angeles 5, Cal. 


New slides available 
Two new sets of colored slides con- 


cerning LLA missionary projects were . 
MA J 


released by the national organization, 
Nov. 1. They were “Aloha!” and “A 
Visit with Li Fu-Yi.” 

“Aloha!” tells the story of the 
Church of All Nations at Kaimuki, 
Honolulu. They were prepared by the 
Rey. Everett Jensen, a pastor in 
Hawaii. 

Ielene Ufkes, formerly LLA mis- 
sionary to China, photographed “A 
Visit With Li Fu-Yi.” They tell the 
story of a Chinese college freshman. 

No rental is charged for use of 
either of the sets. “We ask,’ Secre- 
tary Mary Helen Smith announced, 
“that an offering for the Hawaii pro- 
ject be received at showings of the 
films.” Both have accompanying 
scripts. 


Operation Spiritual 


Main emphasis for November un- 
der the second cycle of Operation 
Spiritual is study of the book of Jo- 
nah. Purpose is to deepen the spiritual 
life of every leaguer and to apply the 
truths of Jonah in 1950. 

Four topics based on Jonah are 
printed elsewhere in this issue. They 
were prepared for the use of high 
school and post high leaguers by Sis- 
ter Catharine Stirewalt. 

Emphases for the remainder of cy- 
cle two will be as follows: 

December—Daily devotions and 
Pocket Testament League Day. 

January—Missions and_ evangel- 
ism. 

Lent—Study of 
Judges. 

May—Climax of cycle two on 
Life Service Day. 

Detailed plans for a big push on 
the “50,000 by *51” evangelism cam- 
paign will soon be released by LLA 
headquarters. Beginning in January, 
this program will run through the 
year 


the book of 


Over 4,000 membership 


A total of 4,161 young people are 
members of the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania Luther League, President 


Two 


1 SR ST 


“We need $2.34 more. We can’t 
give an uneven amount,’ Toastmaster 
Herb Urich suddenly announced to 
surprised delegates at the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania Luther League con- 
vention banquet. 


Theme of the evening was the 
Hawaiian missionary project. Every 
one wore a lei. On the speakers’ 
table was a miniature Hawaiian dis- 
play. Naturally a_ collection was 
taken for the Church of All Nations. 


li had been just another collection 
UDtileiace 


“We need $2.34 more,’ he re- 
peated. ‘The total is $107.66. That's 
uneven.” 


Then it happened. In a few sec- 
onds the total jumped to $131. 


“Let’’s make it $150,’ Toastmaster 
Urich said. Before the giving could 
be stopped the count was up to $168. 
“Are we going to stop there?” 


Dollar bills—even 5’s and 10’s—fair- 
ly leaped to the speakers’ table. In- 
termediates, speakers, pas- 
tors . . . everyone was anxious to 
contribute. 


seniors, 


“I'm not going to ASK for any 
more,” Herb announced at one point. 
Still the money kept coming. 


Result: A final total of $235.50. It 


was still uneven. But nobody cared. 


Many a leaguer went on short ra- 
tions during the rest of the conven- 
tion, but the experience was worth it. 


Oscar L. Lingle announced to the 
416 delegates at the synodical con- 
vention, St. Stephen’s Church, Allen- 
town, Pa., Aug. 11-13. This is the only 
state or synodical organization over 
the 4,000 mark. 


In his report he stressed that spe- 
cial emphasis should be placed on ex- 
pansion during the coming year. Goal 
is to increase membership to 6,068. 

Mr. Lingle was re-elected presi- 
dent to carry this extension program 
through. Other officers named were: 
Edgar Zerbe, Denver, first vice presi- 
dent; Jack O. Fulmer, Phoenixville, 
second vice president; Violet Gehrig, 
South Temple, secretary; Gertrude 
Terraschke, Philadelphia, assistant 
secretary; William H. Keyser, 8rd, 
Philadelphia, treasurer; Anna Kish, 
Bath, statistician; and Elizabeth S. 


Turkheimer, Philadelphia, executive 


secretary. 

Elected as members-at-large of the 
executive committee were: Verna 
Rohrbach, Bethlehem; Betty Swine- 
hart, Williamsport; Don DeQuevado, 


Tamaqua; and MHannah _ Stewart, 
Beaver Meadows. 

Appointed as secretaries were: 
Ruth Fasshauer, Honesdale, educa- 


tion; Ethel Melching, Philadelphia, 
missionary; Dorothy Van Derherchen, 
Shillington, life service; Catherine 
Powell, Lancaster, intermediate; Ev- 
elyn M. Yeagle, Trappe, publicity; 
Eugene Geiger, Center Square, exten- 
sion; and William Rice, Tamaqua, 
special gifts. 


Indians at LLA convention 


Approximately 100 Indians from 
the Sac and Fox tribes will come— 
war paint, feathers, and all—to the 
1951 convention of the Luther 
League of America, President An- 
drean Lowe announced at the Iowa 
Luther League convention, Lake Oko- 
boji, Aug. 20-26. 

“The warriors and squaws have 
agreed to set up their camp fire on 
the University of Iowa campus and 
hold their annual pow-wow,” she con- 
tinued. “Their ritual will include the 
war dance and the rain dance.” 


Another social event of the national 
convention will be a chuck wagon 
party. This will replace the usual 
convention banquet. Promised are 
barbeques and plenty of corn on the 
cob from the “Corn State”. 


Tiemeyer named chairman 


At Okoboji, the Rey. Raymond 
Tiemeyer, newly-ordained pastor at 
Tipton, Iowa, was named _ general 
chairman of the 1951 LLA conven-. 
tion. He succeeds the Rey. Ralph 


Krueger, who has moved to Spring- 
field, Ohio. 


In order to finance the convention 
Iowa has asked each of its leaguers to 
contribute four dollars over a period 
of two years. Additional suggestions 
for raising the $2,000-convention bud- 
get were made. They might be 
adapted by any local league that 
wishes to pay the expenses of a Beles 
gate to the convention. 

1. Draw a map with the road to 
Iowa City from your church marked 
off in units. Color these units as you 
“go to Iowa City” and as your contri- 
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butions grow. 

2. Put an enthusiastic leaguer in 
charge of a piggy bank and give him 
opportunity to collect frequently. 

8. Draw a thermometer, coloring 
in “heat” of enthusiasm and progress 
of contributing. 


4. Use coin strips among compet- 
ing teams inside the league. 

5. Draw a map and divide your 
league into “train,” “bus,” “plane,” 
“the old gray mare,” etc. Compete 
against each other for first arrival in 
Iowa City. 

Iowa League officials warn that be- 
fore any fund-raising technique is 
adopted it should be approved in full 
by the local pastor. 


One-third members attend 


Over 200 of the 609 members of 
the Iowa Luther League attended the 
annual state convention. 


They elected the following officers: 
President, Harold Kruger, Manly; 
vice-president, Andrean Lowe, Dav- 
enport; secretary, Bob Feiden, Cedar 
Rapids; treasurer, Margaret Piper, 
Fairfield. 

The new executive committee ap- 
pointed: | Member-at-large, “Bud” 
Rohwer, Clinton; education secretary, 
Jay Sindahl, Cedar Rapids; interme- 


diate, Ada Parker, Clinton; missions, 
Maxine Anderson, Des Moines; life 
service, Pastor Max Pinkert, Dubuque; 
and news editors, Bernadine and Ger- 
trude Kugel, Postville. 


New crosses were added to the life 
service flag in honor of Delores Lund, 
Mason City; Naomi Miller, Daven- 
port; and Katherine Lesher, Clinton. 
These young women are serving as 
parish workers. Also recognized were 
nine Luther Leaguers who are pre- 
paring to enter the ministry. 


New Michigan president 

Twenty-three-year-old Alan Ander- 
son was elected president of the 
Michigan Luther League at the annu- 
al convention, Gun Lake, Sept. 2-4. A 
total of 84 delegates and visitors reg- 
istered. 


Other officers are: Dale Granlund, 
Pontiac, vice-president; Dorothy Mun- 
son, Detroit, recording secretary; Lois 
Nelson, Kalamazoo, corresponding 
secretary; Dick Sthulmann, Ann Ar- 
bor, treasurer. 


Appointed secretaries are: The 
Rey. Robert Lignell, life service; 
Jacqueline Brown, Flint, education; 
June Schaffer, Detroit, missionary; 
Laura Jones, Kalamazoo, pocket testa- 
ment; Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Lenn, De- 


FATE -OF SQUEALERS in lowa is sad. One morning at the lowa Luther League conven- 
tion the waking bell failed to ring. Someone had ‘misplaced’ it in the night. It was 
all very funny until the camp director ruled that no breakfast would be served until the 


bell was returned. 


Finally one young man confided that the boys from Cabin 8 had 


hid it under the wharf. For his pains the boys of Cabin 8 rewarded him by throwing 


him in Lake Okoboji. 
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troit, intermediate. 


S. C. convention 


A total of 272 delegates and visitors 
attended the convention of the South 
Carolina Luther League, Newberry 
College, Aug. 21-23. Grace Church, 
Prosperity, was the host. 


Officers elected were: Armand 
Shealy, Leesville, president; Earl 
Loadholt, Fairfax, vice president; 


Rachel Rawl, West Columbia, record- 
ing secretary; Walter Pond, Jr., Col- 
umbia, corresponding secretary; Mel- 
ba Shealy, Lexington, treasurer. 


Other committee members named 
were: Bennie Bedenbaugh, Prosperity, 
education; Laura Jo Spears, Ander- 
son, missionary; Marvin Shealy, Lees- 
ville, life service; T. C. Plexico, Col- 
umbia, intermediate; Jim Aull, Green- 
ville, publicity; Charles Dawkins, 
Prosperity, statistical; Betty Rice 
Boone, Newberry, archivist. 


Report from Puerto Rico 


All 13 Luther Leagues of Puerto 
Rico were represented at the annual 
Luther League institute, Divino Sal- 
vador Church, Catano, July 27. 


A highlight was the matin service 
conducted by the Rev. Miguel 
de Sevilla, active leaguer and recent 
graduate of Northwestern Seminary. 
Another event of interest was a his- 
torical sketch of the Luther League of 
Puerto Rico. It was presented by the 
Rey. Sergio Cobian. 


“The parish building, decorated 
throughout with Luther League col- 
ors, furnished a perfect setting for the 
lunch of favorite native dishes (arroz 
con gallina; arroz con gandules—rice 
with hen, rice with beans),” Luther 
Leaguer Curtis Derrick, Jr., reports. 
“In the fellowship hour that followed, 
it was interesting to hear amidst 
Spanish and Latin American folk 
songs an occasional “The More We 
Get Together’ and ‘Stand Up, Stand 
ipsa 


3,500 pounds for relief 

One-third of a freight-carload of 
used clothes for Lutheran World Re- 
lief was' gathered by 350 young peo- 
ple at the Midwest Synodical Luther 
League convention, St. Peter’s Church 
Hildreth, Nebr., Aug. 15-17. A total 
of over 3,500 pounds of articles were 
contributed by representatives from 


Three 


Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, ‘and Neb- 
raska. 

At’ one session the Rey. Lorin 
Wolff, president of the Midwest Syn- 
od, presented a $200 scholarship to 
Luther Leaguer Harlan Brei, a junior 
at Central Seminary. This award is 
given every year to a worthy student 
preparing for full-time service in the 
church. 

“In spite of many handicaps in the 
last five years,” the Midwest corre- 
spondent reported, “Harlan is. still 
continuing his preparation for the 
ministry.” 


Leagues organized 

Four new leagues were accepted 
isto the Midwest Luther League at 
the convention. They were: Freiden’s, 
Home, Kans.; St. Paul’s Darrouzett, 
Texas; St. Luke’s, Stanton; and St. 
Mark’s Junior, Bloomfield. 

The synodical banner was awarded 
to the league from Ridgely. At a life 
service program a gold cross was 
placed on the life service flag for the 
Rev. Robert Grefe, Albuquerque, N. 
M. Pastor Grefe is a former president 
of the synodical league. 

Newly elected officers are: Presi- 
dent, Lowell Feye, Leigh, Nebr.; vice 
president, Fritz Armbruster, Ellis, 
Kans.; recording secretary, Alice 
Ruwe, Fontanelle, Nebr.; correspond- 
ing secretary, Jean Niemoth, Grand 
Island, Nebr.; and treasurer, Harlan 
Brei, Lanham, Nebr. 


Nebraska adds 12 leagues 


Nine intermediate and three senior 
leagues were accepted into the Ne- 
braska Luther League at the conven- 
tion, Camp Sheldon, Aug. 18-18. 

Intermediate groups were: Ponca; 
North Platte; Columbus; Scribner; 
Omaha, St. Luke’s; Wayne; Bellevue; 
West Point; and Broadwater. Senior 
leagues were: West Point, Grand 
Island, and Dakota City. 

Neva White was elected president 
of the state auxiliary. Other officers 
named were: Grett Bartenbach, vice 
president; Dorothy Young, recording 
secretary; Pat Westerhoff, statistical 
secretary; and Marvin Stromer, treas- 
urer. 

Secretaries appointed by the execu- 
tive committee were: Luke Heckman, 
education; Barbara Nestander, mis- 
sionary; Grett Bartenbach, steward- 
ship; Max Schacknies, intermediate; 
Neva White, publicity; Pastor Paul 
Wiegman, extension; Pastor Jensen, 
life service. 


Four 


AN AVERAGE OF 10 POUNDS of clothing was brought by every Luther Leaguer to the 


Midwest convention. 
overseas by Lutheran World Relief. 


Florida aids mission 

The 134 members of the Florida 
Luther League gave $126.50 for their 
own state missionary project in one 
year, it was announced at the annual 
convention, Camp O’leno, July 22-23. 
This was used to buy furnishings for 
Our Saviour’s Church, Gainesville. 

Project adopted for the coming year 
is St. Paul’s, a newly organized con- 
gregation in Miami. Again funds will 
go for church furniture. 

At the convention, St. Mark’s 
League, Jacksonville, received the 
standard of excellence award. The 
group had earned 17 out of a possible 
18 points. 

Trinity, Jacksonville, placed a close 
second with 16 points. St. Paul’s, 
Tampa, reported 15 points. 

St. Mark’s, Jacksonville, volunteered 
to publish The Illuminator, state Lu- 
ther League newspaper, in 1950-51. 
They will do this at their own ex- 
pense. 


Wehle asks for action 


First official action of Jim Wehle, 
new Florida state president, was to 
call for all-out effort to win more 
young people to the Luther League. 

“The Luther League of America 


launched in 1948 a campaign for 
50,000 members by 51,” he said. “In 


Result: One-third of a freight car-load of material will be sent 


order to meet the goal we needed 
over 20,000 new members. During 
the first year we gained a little over 
1,000 members. 


“Personally,” he continued, “Td 
call it a flop so far. But it needn’t be 
if each of us will consider it his re- 
sponsibility to bring one new mem- 
ber to his league during the coming 
year.” 


Goal for the year is to double the 
membership of the Florida League. 


Other new state officials are: Beth 
Anne Kreiser, West Palm Beach, vice 
president; Susan Lucas, Jacksonville, 
corresponding secretary; Peggy Eis- 
mann, Jacksonville, recording secre- 
tary; Richard Wood, Lakeland, treas- _ 
urer. : 

Serving as departmental secretaries 
are: Norma Jean Arpen, Jacksonville, 
missionary; Mary Ethel Hutto, Jack- 
sonville, education; Patsy Swan, 
Tampa, life service. 


Schuster leads 

Eugene Schuster will guide the 
Kentucky-fennessee Luther League 
during 1950-51. He was elected presi- 
dent at the convention in Trinity 
Church, Bellevue, Ky., June 21-238. 


Other officers are: Eleanor Guder- 
ian, vice president; George Guderian, 
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treasurer; Jeanne Yunk, recording sec- 
retary; Joan Pinson, corresponding 
secretary. Roger Schneider is mem- 
ber-at-large of the executive commit- 
tee. 

Departmental secretaries are: Mary 
Ellen Petry, missionary; Mary Lou 
Nitzsche, life service; Clarel Lea 
Flanders, education; Nancy Petry, in- 
termediate; David Weber, historian; 
Mary Carlysle Winkler, national con- 
vention chairman. 


Stresses evangelism 


Lutherans have “a greater responsi- 
bility to witness to the Word of God” 
than any other denomination, Dr. 
Oscar W. Carlson told the 189 dele- 
gates and visitors to the Canada Syn- 
odical Luther League convention, St. 
John’s Church, Waterloo, Ont., Sept. 
2-4, 

“No other church has better litera- 
ture. No other church tries harder to 
instruct its youth than our church,” 
he said. This gives youth “a tremen- 
dous responsibility to awaken respon- 
siveness.” 

At the Sunday evening session, El- 
friede Hartig was commissioned as 
education-misisonary worker of the 
Canada Synod. 


Ask 30-year age limit 

Texas Luther League executive 
committee not only favors a limit on 
the age of LLA officers. It asks that 
the proposed restriction in age be 
lowered from 35 to 80. 

“Since the Luther League is an or- 
ganization for youth, it should be led 
by officers of the members’ own age,” 
a Texas official reported. “The ability 
of younger leaguers to lead a large 
group capably and wisely has been 
demonstrated time and again in the 
Texas League. Executive committee 
members believe that with the guid- 
ance and counseling of the staff, it 
would also work on a national level.” 

Members also asked for a new plan 
to select delegates to the national 
LLA conventions. They recommended 
that each state and synodical group 
have equal representation and _ that 
each local group have one delegate. 

“In that way,” the reporting of- 
ficial stated, “attendance would be 
encouraged from local leagues, and 
the larger state and synodical leagues 
would automatically have more votes 
than smaller groups. Nevertheless, an 
equal number of synodical delegates 
would be a stabilizing factor.” 
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Cover Picture 

Nine-year-old Jaan Aarisma, Jr., had 
been in the United States only seven 
months when he was inyited to come to 
Yankee Stadium in New York City as the 
special guest of Hopalong (William Boyd) 
Cassidy. He had won first prize in the 
N. Y. “Daily News’ Hopalong Cassidy 
coloring contest. 


Jaan and his family had been brought 
to the United States under the auspices 
of the National Lutheran Council. They 
had spent nearly five years in displaced 
persons camps after leaving their native 
Estonia. 

The boy comes by his artistic talent 
naturally. His father is a designer of 
fashions. His mother is a dressmaker and 
fashion artist. 


They requested that districts and 
conferences be disregarded. Smaller 
leagues are unable to divide into sub- 
groups. Larger leagues who have sub- 
groups automatically have greater rep- 
resentation when one delegate is al- 
lowed from each local society. 


Tar heels work 

Everything from a new pipe organ 
to a burned mortgage are on the pro- 
ject lists of North Carolina leagues, 
according to a random survey of local 
activities. 

A pipe organ for the new Prosper- 
ity Church in Concord is the aim of 
its league. Members of the St. Mark’s 


ACTOR CHARLES LAUGHTON read from 
the Bible in his two-hour performance at 
Wittenberg College, Springfield Ohio, Oct. 
28. His appearance—called ‘“An Evening 
with Charles Laughton’’—also included se- 
lections from Shakespeare, Dickens, Thom- 
as Wolfe, and James Thurber. 


society, Crouse, hope to contribute 
an electric organ to their church. 

Holy Trinity League, Gastonia, has 
assumed the congregational aim as its 
project for the year—that of raising 
funds for the new church now under 
construction. Center Grove leaguers, 
Kannapolis, hope to help decrease the 
debt incurred through the building of 
their new church. 

Two Luther Leagues—St. Andrew’s, 
Hickory, and Philadelphia, Granite 
Falls—plan to install windows in their 
churches. A third group—Center 
Grove, Kannapolis—is seeking to pay 
for the window they bought last year. 
One of their methods of raising mon- 
ey is that of selling plates on which 
are pictures of the old church build- 
ing. 

St. John’s, Cherryville, and St. 
Timothy, Hickory, anticipate the pur- 
chase of bulletin boards for their 
church lawns. Leaguers of St. David’s, 
Kannapolis, hope to contribute choir 
robes. Bethany members, Kannapolis, 
expect to purchase altar hangings for 
their church’s intermediate depart- 
ment. 


Aid from alumni 


September activities on the state 
level in North Carolina emphasized 
two programs. 

New alumni chairman, Mabel 
Seagle, Lincolnton, conducted a cam- 
paign among former leaguers for spe- 
cial contribuions toward the “Faith in 
Youth” offering. At the September 
meeting of the executive committee, 
Publications Chairman Juanita Yoder, 
Hickory, released plans for a Novem- 
ber emphasis on individual subscrip- 
tions to Luther Life, High Ideals, and 
the state league publication, Edmilise. 


Conferences and districts 


Almost 160 young people from 14 
towns attended the Southern Illinois 
fall rally, Peace Church, Sept. 17. 
Vespers, business meeting, and ban- 
quet were main items on the program. 

Newly elected officers are: Helen 
Haberman,  Steeleville, president; 
Omar Lakeman, Cutler, vice presi- 
dent; Marcella Arndt, Willisville, sec- 
retary; Paige Stagner, Murphysboro, 
treasurer. 

First weekend convention of the 
York District League, Central Penn 
Synod, was held at Camp Cann-Edi- 
On, Sept. 1-4. Among speakers were: 
The Rey. Lawrence M. Reese, Phila- 
delphia; Mrs. Hugh Graham, Balti- 
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more; and the Rey. Wallace Fisher, 
Gettysburg. 


Take a lesson from Erie 


If you are wondering how to whip 
up pep in your conference, go up to 
Erie, Pa., for a few weeks and take a 
lesson. You'll be breathless from the 
whirl of activity when you leave. 

Largest crowd to attend an Erie 
Conference rally since 1936 tumed up 
at Holy Trinity Church, Greenville, 
Sept. 17. A total of 278 were present 
for the afternoon and evening ses- 
sions. 


Two new leagues were accepted 
into membership. “We have the prom- 
ise of four more at our next rally,” 
President D. W. VanAmburgh re- 
ported. ““A Pocket Book for Christ- 
mas will be our theme then. Of 
course, the “Pocket Book’ is the New 
Testament.” 


The fact that Erie is breaking rec- 
ords is not surprising when you know 
the schedule followed by the execu- 
tive committee. Within one month 
they visited seven churches to help 
organize new leagues and give estab- 
lished groups a lift . . . Within the 
same period President VanAmburgh 
mailed two letters to each local so- 
ciety to report news and announce 
coming events. The shorter one was 
three pages long . . . On October 4, 
a workers’ conference was conducted 
to present leadership suggestions to 
every local president. 


To encourage attendance at the 
1951 convention of the Pittsburgh Lu- 
ther League, Erie Conference has 
started circulating among its societies 


PUERTO RICAN Luther Leaguers elected 
the above officers at their recent conven- 
tion in Catano. Left to right, they are: 
Roberto Morales, president; Hilda Mar- 
rero, secretary; Gerardo Lopez, vice-presi- 
dent; Ascencion Rondon, member-at-large; 
Miguel Prospero, treasurer; and Mercedes 
Hernandez, corresponding secretary. 
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a book portraying the 1950 convention. 
“The book contains 44 pictures of the 
convention at Lutherlyn,” President 
VanAmburgh said, “along with the 
study courses, the program, the con- 
vention write-up. Each picture is 
titled.” 


Dramatic group begins season 

The 60 members of the Erie Chris- 
tian Dramatic Guild have started 
work on the sets for its first two plays 
of the winter. The first will be “The 
Birth of Our Lord,” written by Mr. 
and Mrs. Don VanAmburgh. The sec- 
ond will be “Family Portrait,’ by 
Lenore Coffee and William Joyce 
Cowen. 

Last year the guild presented “Why 
the Chimes Rang,” “The Passion of 
Our Lord,” and “Little Women.” 

“The guild was started a year ago, 
by Mr. VanAmburgh,” the Pittsburgh 
correspondent reported. “The guild 
is open to anyone, but it is made up 
mostly of Luther League members or 
their families. The plays they present 
must be religious or be of a high mor- 
al type. 

“All plays are given free of charge, 
although a free-will offering is re- 
ceived to cover the cost of books and 
royalties. All members must come into 
the guild with the main idea that the 
work is Christian and given to fur- 
ther the Christian ideals and _ spirit 
to the world.” 

Mr. VanAmburgh has volunteered 
to give assistance and suggestions to 
any groups in the church who are in- 
terested in starting a dramatic group 
on this basis. 


Here and there 

“Faith in Youth” offerings, to pro- 
mote the youth program in the church, 
started arriving at LLA headquarters 
even before Youth Sunday, Sept. 17. 
By the end of the month over $3,000 
had been contributed. 

Incarnation Luther League, Colum- 
bia, S. C., had the unique idea of in- 
viting young people to “A Promise to 
Keep” on Western Union telegraph 
forms. The invitation began: “THIS 
TO ADVISE THAT SUNDAY SEP- 
TEMBER 17 IS YOUTH SUNDAY 
DAY STOP IMPORTANT MEET- 
ING ALL YOUTH PARISH BUILD- 
ING 6 OCLOCK STOP URGENT 
STOP BANQUET SUPPER. AR- 
RANGED STOP.” 

Victoria Metting, member of LLA 
intermediate advisory committee, was 


married to William Muegee at Goliad, 
Texas, Aug. 15. Vicky is Texas \state 
intermediate secretary and _ superin- 
tendent of her own _ intermediate 
league. The Muegees will reside at 
Coliad. =: % 


Best camper awards went to Billie 
Grace Ungerer and Clarence Albrecht 
at the Texas Synodical Bible Encamp- 
ment, Camp Capers, Aug. 6-12. ... 


St. John’s League, Jacksonville, 
Fla., plans to “adopt” an orphan from 
the Lutheran Orphanage, Salem, Va., 
as its special home mission project. 


Fourteen young people from Tem- 
ple Church, Philadelphia, visited New 
York City, Sept. 23-24, as guests of 
Good Shepherd Luther League, 
Brooklyn. Last spring the Brooklyn 
boys and girls visited the Temple 
leaguers. 


“Tt is hoped that such visits will 
become an annual affair,” the Brook- 
lyn reporter stated. “The Brooklyn 
group is looking forward to visiting 
Philadelphia again next spring.” 


Work camps planned 


Christian youth will work for a bet- 
ter world in camps around the globe 
in 1951, the youth department of the 
World Council of Churches has an- 
nounced. Camps are planned in the 
U. S., Latin America, Japan, the Phil- 
ippines, and Europe. 


To be eligible to attend a young 
person must be over 18 years of age 
as of June 1, 1951. For the European 
camps a knowledge of the French or 
German languages is required. Span- 
ish is required for Latin American 
camps. Japanese is not required for 
Japan. 

Average expense for the summer in 
Europe will be at least $600; in the 
Far East $900 to $1,000. 

“Since there are unfortunately no © 
scholarships available,” the youth de- 
partment bulletin stated, “we suggest 
that those who need financial help 
seek it, after their acceptance, among 
friends or from their local church, 
youth council, or student association. 
Those who are accepted will be asked 
to pay $200 deposit immediately upon 
their acceptance to provide a working 
balance with which to secure pas- 
sage.” 

Further information may be. se- 
cured by writing to: Ecumenical 
Work Camps, 110 East 29th St., New 
York 16, N. Y. 
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GOD NEEDS 


20th Century DISCIPL 


One girl looked for these 
characteristics in a boy: 


1) A convertible 


2) Nice personality 


3) A convertible 


4) Generosity 


5) A convertible 


N 1923 a group of the world’s most 

successful financiers met at the 

Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 
Included were: 

The president of the world’s largest 
utility company. 

The greatest wheat speculator. 

The president of the New York 
Stock Exchange. 

A member of the U. S. president's 
cabinet. 

The greatest “bear” in Wall Street. 

The president of the Bank of In- 
ternational Settlements. 

The head of the world’s greatest 
monopoly. 

Collectively, these tycoons  con- 
trolled more wealth than was in the 
U. S. treasury. For years newspapers 
and magazines had been printing 
their success stories and urging the 
youth of the nation to follow their ex- 
amples. 

Today the scene is considerably 
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to these men. 

The president of the largest inde- 
pendent steel company, Charles 
Schwab, lived on borrowed money 
the last five years of his life. He died 
broke. 

Arthur Cutten, greatest wheat spec- 
ulator, died abroad, insolvent. 

The president of the New York 
Stock Exchange, Richard Whitney, 
recently was released from Sing Sing. 

The member of the cabinet, Albert 
Fall, was pardoned from prison so 
he could die at home. 

The greatest “bear” in Wall Street, 
Jesse Livermore, committed suicide. 

The president of the Bank of In- 
ternational Settlements, Leon Fraser, 
committed suicide. 

The head of the world’s greatest 
monopoly, Ivan Krueger, committed 
suicide. 

In their younger days these men 
were much like you are today. They 
had enthusiasm and hope. But notice 
this one thing: Their dreams were 
their own. Their lives were not lived 
according to the will of God. 


As I talk with men in business and 
industry, I am impressed with the 
qualifications they set for young peo- 
ple seeking positions. These men are 
more impressed with the attitudes, 
the philosophies, and the abilities of 
job applicants then they are with their 
diplomas and their technical qualifi- 
cations. You might say that the most 
important characteristic in job seeking 
is that you have the integrity of a 
disciple of Christ. 

Not only is it necessary that we 
equip ourselves with knowledge and 
good health and a pleasing personal- 
ity. It is urgent that we follow the 
way outlined by Jesus Christ. The 
secret of living is to live, honor, and 
obey him and his will. 

Now you have reason enough to 
ask me how we come to understand 
this secret. How do we bring our- 
selves closer to God? 

Let’s use a parallel from romance. 
I believe there are three stages in 
courtship. First is attraction. By looks 
and personality and respect we are 
attracted to another. Second is ad- 
miration. Once we learn to know and 
appreciate our friend we fall more 
deeply in love because we find in that 
person qualities we respect. In the 
third stage we become so attracted 
to that lovely person that we actually 
acquire some of his or her character- 
istics. 
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That is the way we loye Jesus. The 
more we know about him, the more 
we admire him. Sooner or later we 
want to acquire his characteristics and 
his way of life, and we want to be 
one of his disciples. 


Things that matter 

The second characteristic of a 20th 
century disciple is that he builds his 
life around things that really matter. 
Not so long ago I heard a young girl 
cite the characteristics she looked for 
in a boy. They were: 
Have a convertible. 
Have a nice personality. 
Have a convertible. 
Have a spirit of generosity. 
Have a convertible. 

She also stated that if it were a 
1950, red convertible, numbers 2 and 
4 weren't necessary. 
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Her desire was natural. Wouldn’t 
we all like a convertible! Wouldn’t we 
like a lot of things! Nothing is wrong 
with the convertible. 

But the real question ,is: “How 
much of our time, our money, and 
our resources should we be willing to 
spend on things that are passing? 
How much should we spend on things 
that in themselves can give pleasure 
but not happiness, can give comfort 
without peace, can render assistance 
but not service?” 

The 20th-century disciple re-ex- 
amines values and aligns his life ac- 
cording to a set of new goals. With 
a shadow of the cross falling upon 
his life he becomes motivated by 
greater things. 

You probably have heard of Roy 
Riegles at the Rose Bowl. It was a 
tense moment and the quarterback 
called Roy’s signal. He grabbed the 
ball firmly and he was off. Blinded, 
he ran down the field 1, 20, 25 yards 
and finally over the goal, only to find 
that in the tenseness of the moment 
he had gone in the wrong direction. 
He had scored for the other team. 

A disciple scores for the Kingdom 
of God, not for the kingdom of the 
devil. 

Several years ago a Philadelphia 
baseball team came home from spring 
training with an excellent pitcher. 
He had everything—speed, deceptive 
delivery, a variety of pitches. He was 
tagged for a real star. 

But in his first game he was soon 
knocked out. He started more and 
more games but he never lasted. The 
manager was patient, but finally he 


had to sell him to another team. 


Later Philadelphia fans learned 
the entire story. The pitcher’s goal 
was not what he did out there on the 
mound. His goal was in what he did 
after working hours. 


It so happens that he lived across 
the street from my office. I had oc- 
casion to learn what he did with his 
life—after he left the diamond. His 
goal was fun in bar rooms and night 
clubs. His god was there. Like the 
prodigal son, he spent his inheritance 
and most everything he had. 


There’s a sequel, however. After 
he was sold to another club, he met 
some people who were able to 
straighten out his life. They intro- 
duced him to Jesus Christ. Through 
patient struggle he built his life 
around a higher goal. As a result in 
1947 he pitched a no hit-no run game. 


Life hasn’t been easy for that star 
since, largely because he can’t break 
old habits. He still has the struggle 
within because he set his ship on the 
wrong course when he was young. 


The 20th-century disciple absorbs 
all the Christian fellowship in public 
and private worship that he can get. 
He reads his Bible daily. He asks in 
every decision: Is this God’s will for 
me? Does God expect me to do this 
or that? What does God’ actually 
say in this situation? 

I don’t know what great experience 
stands at the top in your life. ’m not 
sure whether your greatest goal is 
getting a boy friend or a girl friend, 
buying a new car, making the honor 
roll, or entering a profession. But I 
do know this: The very center and 
heart of your success or failure will be 
the goal to which you attach your 
living. 

If you are a disciple youll do as 
the apostles did and stay as close to 
Christ as you can. Notice that I 
didn’t say that you probably will end 
your life in failure, remorse, and un- 
happiness if you don’t become a dis- 
ciple of Christ. To me it’s not a ques- 
tion whether your life will be good, 
bad, or indifferent. It’s a question of 
what level you would like to live 
upon. 

Some time ago I heard a story of 
the aviator who was piloting a cargo 
plane with some wild animals aboard. 
Somehow the animals freed them- 
selves and started a riot that could 
have caused the plane to crash. What 
would you have done? 

The pilot pointed the nose of the 
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plane up higher and higher and high- 
er. Finally he got into rarefied atmos- 
phere. There with his oxygen mask 
he could live, but the animals could 
no longer breathe. He actually lived 
on a level above danger. 


We can cure the danger within our 
hearts by going with Christ to higher 
level. Re-examine your values. Ask 
yourself: What is the major goal of 
my life? Is it really Jesus Christ and 
his way? 


Fellowship with Christ 

If there is anything in the Christian 
religion which is difficult, it is mak- 
ing Christ real. Jesus acknowledged 
this when he said, “It’s difficult to 
love the unseen.” 

We are 2,000 years away from 
Christ and many thousands of miles 
from the place where he lived. How 
can he be real? How can we get away 
from the feeling that religion is just 
a part of life and not all of life? 

The answer for me is that Jesus 
Christ is closer than we think. It 
takes, however, constant searching 
and discipline to find him and keep 


him as close as the desires of our own’ 


hearts. 


The trouble isn’t that Jesus is far 
away from us. He’s always close, 
always willing to be looking over our 
shoulders. Our real trouble is that life 
crowds him out. 

We watch the clock, we reach after 
material things, we don’t have time in 
the morning or evening to listen while 
he talks. The result is that we must 
search and wait for him. 


“Call ye on the Lord,” the Psalmist 
said, “while he may be found, call 
ye upon him while he is near.” But 
we have to search through our busy- 
ness of homework and dates, parties 
‘and social hours, movies and maga- 
zines to find time when he can be- 
come real and his fellowship become 
the most important thing in our lives. 

Some time ago I had the pleasure 
of watching the assembling of an 
automobile. This is what happened. 
Two pieces of steel started moving 
slowly along an assembly line at nine 
o'clock in the morning. From the third 
floor came a spring and a shackle. 
From the basement came a wheel and 
a hub. From another floor came the 
body. From somewhere else came the 
motor. 

Two hours after it began as two 
single pieces of steel, the car was 
driven away on its own power. 
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Behind your life is the master de- 
sign. Every time you receive new 
ideas, additional challenges, you are 
like that automobile. Before long you 
will get the command, “Go. Work. 
Teach. Live.” 


they made an intensive study to learn 


WHAT IS Re 


By NANCY PETRY 


Illustrated by JOHN DAVIS 


Did summer “recreation and play” 
leave you fagged, drooped, wilted— 
almost dead? Were you so full of fun, 
frolic, festivals, food that you were 
exhausted? Then, dear leaguers, as 
one teen-ager to another, let me say 
that yours was no true re-creation. 

Who says so? Why leaguers in the 
Kentucky-Tennessee Synod who re- 
cently made an intensive study of re- 
creation. 

And here’s what we found out— 
like it or not!! 

True recreation is: 

Christian 

Wholesome 

Includes everyone 

Physically and/or mentally stim- 
ulating 

Refreshing 


It’s also PLANNED! 
By permanent committee 
By temporary committee 
By temporary or permanent 
chairman 
By topic leader 
By adviser 
By elected officer 
By host or hostess 


But WHEN??? 


We “experts” agree that it certain- 
ly is not conducted more than once 
a week. 

Most good leaguers say once a 


» month is often enough, except maybe 


in “the good ole summertime.” 

And WHAT KIND??? 

Here is a list our board of experts 
compiled. We think it is the kind of 
entertainment and recreation most 
leaguers like. 

Supper meeting 

Picnic 


CREATION 


Even now the finger of the Lord is 
pointing, just as the finger of the 
maid was pointed at Peter., Indicting 
and challenging comes the inquiry, 
“Art thou not one of this man’s dis- 
ciples?” 


Box lunch 
Swimming party 
Breakfasts (before 
service, etc.) 
Barbecue 
Seasonal parties 
Ice cream social 
Watermelon social 
Hobo party 
B. Y. O. L. (bring your own lunch) 
"party 
Backward party (start with des- 
sert) 
Hayride 
Chili banquet (very formal, ban- 
quet speaker, etc., but very low 
cost so all can afford.) 
Weiner roast 
Taffy pull 
Square dance 
Hike 
Skating party 
Mother-leaguer banquet 
It is said that the best time to plan 
a vacation is soon after you've had 
one. So—plan now for next summer! 
DON’T get so tired youre droopy. 
DON’T plan a big shin-dig every day! 
If you’ve been to a Lutheran camp 
or school, pattern your leisure after 
its program. Read a while, get out 
in the sun, have a good hobby (but 
don’t spend all day on it). Eat whole- 
some food and reserve some time for 
personal devotions. Keep healthy and 
happy, and you'll keep re-created. 
IMPORTANT NOTE-—For a really 
fine vacation, plan to spend a week in 
Iowa City come next August. The na- 
tional Luther League convention will 
be held there; Aug. 13-17. Now’s the 
time to save nickles and dimes. Cost 
of food and lodging and fees will be 
a mere $35 for the whole time. 


Thanksgiving 
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HE episodes which follow come 

from the actual experiences of a 

Christian teacher in the public 
schools of our country. 


Episode one 

A group of high school seniors had 
just entered the science laboratory 
for their first period class. Close on 
their heels came a tall, mature fellow 
who seemed to know his way around 
the high school building. He greeted 
the teacher and began relating his 
experiences covering the years follow- 
ing his graduation from the same high 
school. 

He reminded the teacher of the 
award made to him for his proficiency 


in mathematics and science. The 
award and a_ scholarship earned 
through competition assisted him 


through the university. Continuing 
his education, he completed his doc- 
torate in physics and was assigned 
by the government to research on the 
atomic bomb project. As he rushed 
through his recital of happenings, his 
former teacher interrupted, “That’s 
fine, but what brings you back to 
high school now?” 

“Just to watch you teach,” he an- 
swered. 

“You have been in my classes. Do 
you expect teaching to be so much 
different from what was taught to 
you?” 

“No. Ill tell you when the day is 
over.” 

And so for the rest of the day the 
teacher was “observed” by his former 
pupil. When the last group of high 
school seniors left the laboratory the 
* teacher sat down at his desk and 
awaited the explanation. 

“Ive completed my assignment 
with the government. I have two op- 
portunities offered to me. Either I 
can continue further research under 
government supervision, or I can ac- 
cept a position as a teacher of science 
in a college. To help me make my 
decision I thought of you, my former 
physics teacher, and wondered 


whether you continued to enjoy teach- . 


ing youth as you did when I attended 
high school. I made up my mind that 
if you did I would accept the teach- 
ing position.” 

“What did you find out today?” 
anxiously asked the teacher. 

“You do enjoy it, and you still 
teach science with a philosophy to 
build and not to destroy.” 

“You spent a whole day in making 
a decision. As your teacher I ask you 
to state it.” 
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SERVING CHRIST AS A 


School Teacher 


By ALVIN SCHAEDIGER 


Carefully and. briefly the former 
student said, “Im going to be a 
teacher and try to influence youth 
the way I have’ been influenced by 
you. Thank you for more than I can 
express.” 

(The science teacher is a Christian. 
The former student is a Hebrew.) 


Episode two 

Three senior high school boys re- 
quested an after-school session with 
their science teacher. When the time 
came, they sat down with paper and 
pencil and said, “We have been as- 
signed to prepare a topic for our 
youth group in our church and need 
some help.” 

“Why come to me? Isn't there 
someone in your own church who 


* 


* 


might aid you?” : 

“Yes, but you have had more ex- 
perience. You speak to youth on relig- 
ion at so many affairs in this com- 
munity, that the whole school refers 
to you as the Luther League man. All 
we are asking for is an outline.” 

“All right,” said the teacher. “Let’s 
plan the outline around “The Voice 
of God in Music’.” 

The following week the program 
was presented. One of the boys re- 
turned and said, “How far do you 
think I can go in the field of music, 
if I choose it for my career?” 

“As far as you wish, providing you 
use your talent in music for increasing 
the. appreciation of music of your fel- 
low students.” 

“T have never performed before the 
student body, but I have been striv- 
ing to increase my own talents in the 
hope of becoming a concert pianist.” 

“Tt is never too late to share your 
abilities with your neighbors. Shall I 
recommend you for the next music 
program?” questioned the teacher. 

“Yes, ll try... v-And hevdid: 

(Out of this experience came a de- 
sire to teach music, while continuing 
studies in music. Today this former 
student is director of a symphony 
orchestra in a large city.) 


* 
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SE white paper cut in the shape 
of snow balls for your invita- 
tions. On each write the follow- 

ing: 

“At 7:30 we shall begin our party, 

There'll be lots of fun so don’t be 
tardy. 

A Snow Ball Party is our plight, 

Tosbe; held: on j¢;o.s53..4 night. 

ANE ie ose CaS SRO 
is the answer to where 

Our fun with you we shall share. 

Looking forward to seeing you 
then, 

To meet with you and all our 
friends. 

Snow men made of cardboard may 
be placed about the room as decora- 
tions. Also make a snow fort from 
cardboard. Place around it cotton 
snow balls. 


Snow ball relay 

Equipment: Six snow balls made of 
cotton and two dish pans. 

Have the group count off by two’s. 
Those with number one form one 
team. Those with number two form 
another. Each team lines up single 
file approximately 10 feet in front of 
a dish pan. Ask two persons to be 
referees and stand behind the dish 
pans. 

Give three cotton snow balls to the 
first person in each line. The first per- 
son throws ‘the balls, trying to get all 
three in the pan. After he has had his 
turn he picks up the balls, hands them 
to the next person in line, and goes 
to the end of the line. This continues 
until every person has had a chance 
to throw all three snow balls. 

The object of the game is to see 
how many times each team can throw 
the snow balls in the dish pan. The 
referees are to keep count of the num- 
ber of times his team succeeds. The 
team with the highest score wins. 
(If your group is large, you may 
have three, four, five, or even six 
teams. ) 


Pass the snow balls 
Equipment: Candy, two 
snow balls, one candy cane. 
Have the group sit in a circle, their 
chairs close to each other. Give each 
person eight pieces of wrapped 
candy. Then give a snow ball to two 
people on opposite sides of the circle. 
Also give the candy cane (wrapped 
in cellophane) to someone. 
Pass the candy cane clockwise, and 
the, snow balls counter clockwise 
around the circle while someone plays 


cotton 
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By GLADYS LIDDICK 


music. When the music stops, the 
two people holding the snow balls 
have to give one of their candy 
kisses to the person holding the candy 
cane. Then begin the music again 
and pass the snow balls and candy 
cane. Continue this until you desire 
to stop playing the game or until 
someone has given away all his candy 
kisses. 


Jumbled snow words 
Have these jumbled words written 
on paper before your party begins. 
These words pertain to snow and 
should be easy to decipher. 
Sleigh—eglsih 
shovel—lovehs 
ice skating—cie tsingak 
tobogganing—nagtogbinog 
snow fort—wnos tofr 
sleigh bells—ghslie leslb 
skiing—ikgisn 
high hat—ihhg aht 
sledding—dnelsigd 


Carol sing 

While preparing the refreshments, 
the group could sing Christmas carols. 

For refreshments use white cup 
cakes with raisins in the form of an 
L on the top of the icing. (This is 
to represent the snow ball with coal 
forming the letter L for Luther 
League.) Hot chocolate and Christ- 
mas candy are good. 


HI-TEENS 


“Something for Nothing—Why 
Not?” This title attracted my atten- 
tion recently. 


Why not get something for nothing 
—if you can. We see signs daily which 
tell us how easy it is to get something 
free. That seems to catch the eye of 
nearly everyone today. 


But have you tried it? And were 
you one of the prize winners? Did you 
really get something for nothing or 
did the “other fellow” pay? 


It is true that a few do win when 
prizes are given. Someone, however, 
has to pay for those prizes. And usu- 
ally it is the loser who pays. Is that 
quite fair? 


We all know that gambling is 
frowned upon by the Christian. And 
rightly so! It is far from the Christian 
ideal of life. It is pure materialism— 
and that at its worst. Gambling takes 
what belongs to others without giving 
anything in return. Here you get 
something for nothing—or do you? 


What about using another’s note- 
book as your own at school? Or taking 
a solution to a problem from some 
classmate and passing it in as if you 
had found that solution? You have 
received something for nothing, but 
what. have you really gained? 


The story is told of a builder’s 
helper who was left alone to build 
a house while his employer was away 
on a trip. The helper knew the em- 
ployer was due to retire and _ this 
would be the last job he’d do for this 
employer. So he put shoddy material 
into every part that would be hidden 
from inspection. The extra funds 
which he thought he’d saved, he 
pocketed. On his return, the employ- 
er surprised and dismayed his help- 
er by giving him the house. This was 
in return for his years of faithful serv- 
ice. What happiness do you think 
the helper had in this home? 


How much does one value that for 
which he has not worked? Perhaps 
the first thrill is great, but as time 
goes on one doesn’t really appreciate 
it. Remember the first thing you pur- 
chased with money you earned by 
yourself? Deubtless that was a highly 
prized possession. No other person 
could feel the way you did about that 
purchase. 


Christian living means continuous 
working and continuous giving. The 
Christian works faithfully to acquire 
the needs of life, but he gives more 
than he gets. He could not feel right 
about getting something for nothing. 


—Laura Vroom 
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"THE THINGS US FELLERS 


Copyright 1948 by W. L. Jenkins 


Ee members of the young peo- 


ple’s meeting sat in stunned si- 
ence as Marcia Hilton threw out 
her surprise announcement. 


“Yes,” she repeated, “that’s what I 
said. Weve been asked to take full 
charge of the Fourth of July exercises. 
This time we can celebrate over the 
week-end—a parade as usual down 
Main Street on Saturday, with a mass 
meeting in the park and decoration 
of the soldiers’ graves in the cemetery 
across the street from the park. And 
on Sunday special meetings in all the 
churches. The details are up to us.” 


“But why us?” asked one of the 
girls. 

“They think we young people would 
have new ideas and more enthusiasm,” 
explained Marcia, “and since we are 
the bigest young people’s society in 
the biggest Church in town, we're it.” 
Then she added enthusiastically: “I 
move a chairman be appointed with 
full responsibility for appointing sub- 
committees. And I nominate Dick 
Hoskin, formerly Lieutenant Colonel 
Hoskin, for the job.” 


“Jast a second, Marce,” said Nor- 
man Sylvester, the president. “One 
motion at a time, please!” 


But Dick Hoskin was on his feet. 
“Let’s vote on the motion to appoint 
a chairman. I second that. And strike 
the other from the record. I won’t 
serve as chairman, and don’t wish to 
be nominated.” 


“But youre the one man for thejob, 
Dick,” argued Norman. 


“Let’s nominate him anyway!” cried 
Marcia. 


“Vote nominations closed!” shouted 
two or three at once. 


Dick was on his feet again. “I don’t 
want the nomination,” he repeated. 
“Tt’s no use trying to draft me into 
office, for I won't take it, and I won’t 
work on it if you do. Choose someone 
else. That’s an or— that’s a very strong 
request!” 

Marcia looked at him curiously. He 
looked very determined, stern, and 
even belligerent. She had a strange 
s nse of disappointment at his_atti- 
tude. Of course this was not his home 
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community as it was hers, and that 
made a difference. Still, since he had 
been working at the Goulden Plant, 
coming there after his separation from 
the Army, he had seemed interested in 
community affairs, and had joined the 
young people’s society the very first 
Sunday after his arrival. She had ex- 
pected him to be willing—even eager 
—to head the committee for putting 
over the town’s annual patriotic cere- 
monies. 


Marcia was nominated and elected 
chairman of the committee to handle 
the affair, and she said right then that 
she was open to suggestions, and 
called a meeting of the whole group 
at her house the following Wednes- 
day. 


Dick offered to take her home after. 


the meeting. It was such a beautiful 
night that they drove around a little 
first. While they were rolling easily 
through the countryside, she asked 
him rather diffidently why he had re- 
fused. 

“Can't I count on you to work on 
it?” 

“Nope!” 

“But I don’t understand. It’s to hon- 
or the boys of the Second World War 
as well as the First, and the wars that 
were before our time. We even have 
one Civil War veteran who enlisted 
as a drummer boy the last month of 
the war, but he’s still interested in 
what he calls ‘the doins’. Don’t you 
realize that our community will make 
news because of that? We’ve got to 
put over something worthwhile! 
There'll be newspaper men from all 
over the state to interview that old 


man, who will be a hundred years old 
the next day! We've got to make it 
super this year, especially because it’s 
the first time the Center Valley Civic 
Club has asked anyone else to handle 
it. Don’t you see?” 

“Just the same,” smiled Dick, “in- 
clude me out, please. I will make a 
few suggestions, though, if you'll con- 
sider them. A good honor guest and 
special speaker at the parade and 
services would be Captain Phil Morris, 
holder of several medals and citations; 
also Abe Stone, who tells a dramatic 
story of rescue at sea by the Merchant 
Marine. And Id offer Ed Grisetti as 
a baritone soloist, and Elsie Jones, a 
very clever young pianist.” 

“Are they all from Center Valley?” 
asked Marcia as she took down the 
names. “I’ve never heard of any of 
them.” 

“No,” he said, “you wouldn’t have.” 


“But I’ve lived here all my life, and 
youve been here only a few months. 
How have you come to meet them? 
Or have you?” 


“Oh, yes, I know them all. I’ve 
come in contact with them in several 
ways—Y.M., a mission school down- 
town—the stranger in a community 
often uncovers interesting people and 
places that the native doesn’t know 
about, or takes for granted.” 

“That’s true,” said Marcia. 

But when she presented the list of 
possible talent to the members of the 
committee the following Wednesday, 
she found she was not alone. None of 
the others knew them either. 

“T have an Elsie Jones in my class 
at school,” said one of the girls, doubt- 
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fully. “But it can’t be the same one. 
She’s only ten years old, and besides 
she’s a Negro.” 


Marcia turned to where Dick sat 
leaning back in an armchair with a 
peculiar expression on his face. 


“Ts that so, Dick?” she asked. “What 
about these others you suggested? Tell 
us about them.” 


He hesitated a moment. “All right, 
I will. Elsie Jones is a little Negro 
girl, but she’s got an unusual amount 
of talent. She has no piano at home, 
but she uses one at the community 
house, and a music teacher is inter- 
ested in her and is giving her lessons. 
Captain Phil Morris, in spite of his 
name, is a Japanese, second genera- 
tion, and he won all kinds of honors 
for himself. Abe Stone, whose story 
of the Merchant Marine would thrill 
any audience, is a Jewish boy. Right 
now he’s in a veterans’ hospital com- 
pletely paralyzed, but he can be 
brought out, and there’s nothing 
wrong with his speech, nor with his 
mind. The baritone, Grisetti, I heard 
when I was in the service, He is, as 


you suspect, an Italian, and a former 
convict.” 


They looked at each other. Mar- 
cia’s face turned a painful red. 


“Tf that’s your idea of a joke,” she 
said, “I don’t think much of your sense 
of humor!” 


“It is not my idea of a joke,” said 
Dick, quietly. “I respectfully submit 
those names to you and to the com- 
mittee for serious consideration. Each 
one of those people would add a great 
deal to the program.” 


“Why, we can’t possible!” cried one 
of the girls. “What would people 
think?” 


“They might think,” said Dick, “that 
the blood of the five men whose gold 
stars decorate the honor roll in the 
square, had not been spilled in vain.” 


“What do you mean by that?” Mar- 
cia asked him. 


“Think it over,’ he said with a 
smile. “Perhaps it will come to you, 
and if it does, youll see why I don’t 
approve of parades and such senti- 


mental claptrap about the service- 
men.” ” 


When Marcia and Norman called 
on the minister in his study a few 
days later, he listened to their prob- 
lem thoughtfully as they presented it. 


“What do you suppose Dick meant?” 
asked Norman. “We asked him, but 
he only grinned at us, and told us to 
think it over. His whole attitude to- 
ward this Independence Day service 
puzzles me.” 


“Did you feel that way when you 
came back from the First World War, 
Mr. Stevens?” Marcia asked. 


Mr. Stevens nodded. “Afraid I did. 
A little. It was disheartening to realize 
that we had risked our lives— and in 
many cases men had given their lives 
—and find we had returned to the 
same old _ self-centered world. You 
know you have world conditions in 
miniature right here in Center Valley 
—just as every city of moderate size 
does?” 


“What do you mean?” asked Mar- 
cia. 
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“T mean that youre allied against 
a section of it without cause. How do 
you know that Elsie Jones can’t play— 
you take it for granted that she can’t 
because she’s a child from a poor 
home, and a Negro. How do you know 
that these others won't give you a 
service that will make local history? 
You don’t know, and you haven't 
bothered to find out, have you? You're 
judging them unheard and unseen. 
Multiply that by hundreds of thous- 
ands, and you have nations instead of 
individuals—small nations downtrod- 
den by larger ones; white, Christian 
nations feeling themselves superior to 
the colored races.” 


“Oh,” breathed Marcia, “I see what 
you mean. How can we make ‘one 
world’ when we deny people of other 
races a place in our own community 
life! I think that’s what Dick means. 
Why can’t we make this a ‘One World’ 
parade? That could be the theme of it 
—the floats, the decorations, the 
speeches, the music, and even the 
services on Sunday. It would be par- 
ticularly appropriate for ceremonies 
marking the birth of a nation of states, 
don’t you think?” 


<< > . . ” 
Now you've given me an idea, 
smiled Mr. Stevens as they went out. 


Marcia appointed members of her 
committee to call on Phil Morris, Elsie 
Jones’s mother, and Ed Grisetti. She 
herself called on Abe Stone at the 
veterans hospital, driving in one mar- 
velous June day with Dick. 


Abe turned his head as they came 
in, and smiled at them. He had a very 
winning smile. He was completely 
paralyzed from the neck down, but 
his affliction had not affected his, 
smile, or his speech. 


“Hi, Dick!” he 
somewhere.” 


said. “Sit down 


They chatted for a while, lightly. 
Finally, at a nod from Dick, Marcia’ 
made her suggestion. 


The boy’s face grew sober. “I’m 
afraid that wouldn’t be the thing,” he 
said slowly. 


“But you could be moved. They 
told me so when I asked them down- 
stairs. You could be brought out and 
could speak from a_ specially ar- 
ranged—” 


“I don’t mean that,” said Abe. “If 
it were for Jewish charities now—or 
even a general community celebra- 
tion—” 


Fourteen 


A college president had been 
asked to write a letter of recom- 
mendation for a student whose rec- 
ord had definitely been poor. He 
was at a loss to know what to say 
until a retired faculty member sug- 
gested that the following might be 
appropriate: 

“Dear Sir—When you come to 
know the applicant as we know 
him, you will come to appreciate 
him as we appreciate him.” 


“But it is a general community cele- 
bration,” said Marcia eagerly. 

“With the Jewish organizations tak- 
ing part?” 

“Oh,” said Marcia. 

“You see,” went on Abe, “Im a 
Jew. I wonder if you know what that 
means? It means that I have all the 
ambitions, and interests, and emotions 
of you Gentiles; that I have the edu- 
cation, the social requirements—or had 
before I became—well—anyway, I have 
all those things, but because I am a 
Jew, I'm not admitted to many groups 
of people. Culturally, I am their equal, 
perhaps even superior to some, but 
I am shut out because I am a Jew. I 
either had to go into those groups 
apologetically, knowing I was not wel- 
come, or hide behind the Anglicized 
form of my name and pretend I was 
not a Jew. I’m not the kind of man 
who can do either of those things.” 


“And you—you won't speak for us?” 
asked Marcia. 


“Tm sorry, Miss Hilton, but—I’d 
feel very ill at ease as the only Jew 
on your program.” 


“But you won't be!” she cried. “I 
promise it! If I get in touch with you 


The novelist, Albert Payson Ter- 
hune, once admitted that his con- 
science was not powerful enough to 
keep him from doing wrong, but 
strong enough to keep him from 
enjoying it. 

He first realized this, he said, 
when he was quite young. One day 
he was accused of eating an entire 
bowlful of lump sugar. 

“Did you do it?” his mother de- 
manded. 

“Yes,” he wailed, “but | cried all 
the time | was eating.” 


again and tell you the Jewish organ- 
izations are represented— will you?” 


“If you tell me that,” he smiled, 
“who knows?” 


“You're laughing at me, Dick,” Mar- 
cia protested, as he drove her home. 


“Not. exactly,” he assured her. “Be- 
lieve me, I’m not laughing at you! I’m 
just wondering—” 


- “Wondering what?” asked Marcia. 
“You'll find out,” he chuckled. 


They had another meeting of the 
committee at Marcia’s house the fol- 
lowing Wednesday, and the others re- 
ported their visits to the proposed 
program members. = 


“T visited Mrs. Jones,” said Elsie’s 
teacher. “And Mrs. Jones told me she 
didn’t think she wanted her child 
made a show of. She says she'd feel 
very much out of place. The white 
children at school don’t play with 
Elsie, and she, like other Negro fam- 
ilies, goes to their own Church and 
Sunday School, and so far nothing has 
been said to those groups about tak- 
ing part in the celebration. Then she 
said rather sharply that when the men 
were drafted for service overseas the 
Negroes were sent for as soon as the 
white men were. I move,” went on 
Elsie’s teacher, “that we drop the idea. 
She may be a child prodigy, but she’s 
hardly. that good!” 


“T called on Phil Morris,” said Nor- 
man, “and he told me practically the 
same thing. He said he loves the 
United States and did what he did out 
of patriotism and doesn’t want any 
glory for it. But he says, on the other 
hand, he has been hissed on the streets 
of other cities, and his sister, who 
graduated from high school as the 
valedictorian of her class, was refused 
admittance to the college she wished ~ 
to enter. Though he’s a holder of sey- 
eral medals and citations and an ofh- 
cers commission, he still feels that 
people don’t trust him because of his 
grandfather’s race. He says he would 
rather just sit back in his curio shop, 
where his customers often mistake 
him for a Chinese and talk pidgin 
English to him.” 


“Same thing with Ed Grisetti,” said 
the one who called on him. : 


“He doesn’t insist on having a sup- 
porting crowd of ex-cons in the au- 
dience, I hope,” said one of the others 
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sarcastically, 


“No. He said, “No, without any. 
qualifications. When I urged him, he 
said he has gone straight because he 
really learned his lesson, but no one 
will believe that. If he sang for us, 
he said, there would be many in the 
audience who would not appreciate 
Ed Grisetti, the baritone, because he 
was Ed Grisetti, the ex-jailbird. He 
says, ‘Why should I?’ And I echo it: 
Why should he? Can’t we get good 
soloists who aren’t Wops or jailbirds.” 


“T think,” said Marcia firmly, “that 
if we go on with the plans that have 
been tentatively drawn up, we can 
get all these people. I suggest that we 
have all these groups represented—the 
Negro Church with its own float and 
section of the parade and program, 
the Jewish organizations, the foreign 
people of thecommunity—” 


“You're crazy, said one of the girls 
flatly, “I’m resigning!” 

“So am I,” said the others. 

Marcia found herself, finally, with 


only Norman and Dick standing by 
her. 


“You don’t mean to say you're still 
around,” she said to Dick, nastily, be- 
cause the tears were so near. 


“If youre going to fight this thing 
through, Im with you,” he assured 
her. 


So, along came July third. There 


had been advance publicity in the 
local newspapers, but no one was 
quite prepared for the spectacle that 
took over Main Street for most of the 
afternoon of Saturday. 


It was headed by the mayor in his 
World War I uniform. In the car 
with him rode Abe Stone, made as 
comfortable as possible in the back 
seat, Phil Morris, and Ed Grisetti. 
And on Ed’s lap sat Elsie Jones, her 
kinky hair done up in tight pigtails 
with red bows on them, and wearing 
a stiffly starched white dress with a 
blue sash. 


* After them came the Legion band, 
followed by the Legionnairs, the Le- 
gion Auxiliaries with their band, and 
the Sons of Veterans, and Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, and ,Sons and 
Daughters of the Revolution. Old Hi 
Gillis rode in state in an.open car, 
wearing his Union uniform’ with his 
sword across his knees. 


The rest of the parade was made up 
of floats representing different patri- 
otic and historical ideas, carying out 
the central theme of world unity. 

There were floats representing Ital- 
ian, Irish, German, Polish, Negro, 
Chinese, Indian, Hindu, Mexican 
themes. All the riders on them were 
natives, or descendants of natives, of 
the countries whose costumes they 
wore. 


The speakers also stressed racial 
friendliness. Phil Morris told how he 
had been able to return because he 


IF MARYLAND TEEN-AGERS had been running the ULC convention in Des 
_ Moines last month, they would have known exactly what to do, for they 
conducted a “simulant’’ session at their summer school, Hood ‘College, July 
16-22. ‘President Franklin Clark Fry’’ (Pastor Howard Reisz), above, ad- 


~ dresses delegates before the Luther League presentation. 


Warm debate 


centered around the Board of Education proposal to award scholarships to 
deserving youth and ‘around the LLA financial condition.) 
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had been rescued by natives on a 
South Sea island, who were friendly 
because a long while ago someone had 
cared enough about them to go there 
as missionaries. Abe Stone told of 
floating for hours and days on a raft, 
where there was no question of race 
or color or creed. 


The next day there was a great mass 
meeting in the park again, and all the 
Churches were represented by speak- 
ers—Mr. Stevens, Rabbi Levinstein, 
Father Patrick, and the rest. 


Reporters came to interview the 
state’s oldest veteran, old Hi Gillis, 
and stayed to write up the whole cel- 
ebration, and to take pictures of the 
floats and the leaders in the planning 
and carrying out of the theme. Marcia 
was pushed forward and had to tell 
about her ideas for the furthering of 
racial good will in the community in 
the future. 


The Monday-morming papers car- 
ried pictures of the parade, of Marcia, 
and of old Hi Gillis shaking hands 
with a big Negro officer who had bars 
on his shoulders and medals on his 
chest. 


Marcia read the account aloud to 
Dick as they sat on the porch to- 
gether. 


“< 


It’s been more’n eighty year since 
I run .away from home to jine up,’ old 
Hi Gillis says, ‘an’ I’m glad I’ve lived 
to see the day when the things us 
fellers fit fer look like they'll come 
true!’ ” ‘ 


Dick repeated the words. ““The 
things us fellers fit fer!’ When I came 
to Center Valley I was pretty much 
discouraged, but with a few leaders 
such as you and Norman and Mr. 
Stevens—who knows? Maybe the na- 
tions will get together after all, before 
it’s too late!” 


“That’s why you didn’t want to fool 
with a silly little parade,” said Marcia. 
“A few horns tooted over graves and 
some wreaths laid at monuments, and 
a few smug speakers saying how won- 
derful the servicemen were—praising 
them for fighting nobly, and forgetting 
why they fought! I don’t wonder you 
objected!” 


“Tt was quite a risk,” Dick said seri- 
ously. “I might have lost all my 
friends, including you! I had to hope 
you would understand. Your under- 
standing was one of the things I ‘fit 
fer’!” 


‘Fifteen 


I, people! Do come 
in and view the 
snappy November 
weather trom a chair in 


front of our fire! Also, 
have some cocoa and 
doughnuts. 


What have you been 
doing since the last time 
you dropped in to chat? 
Are any of you helping 
with the every member 
visitation in your congre- 
gations? This is Christian 
stewardship month on the 
United Lutheran Church 
CALENDAR OF CAUSES, » you 
know. Did you volunteer your sery- 
ices, or did some member of the 
church council ask you to assist? 
Teaming a young man with an 
older, more experienced one is a won- 
derful way to train new laymen, we 
think. If such a plan is not used at 
your church, why not suggest it to 
your advisor or your pastor? They 
will appreciate your interest even if 
it is now too late for you to partici- 
pate in this year’s visitation. 

Which trend in the conversation 
brings to mind Luther League fi- 
nances. Your own apportionment. 
How is it raised in your league? By a 
“hoedown”? By skating partiesP By 
progressive dinners? By box socials? 
By bazaars? By plays? Or by free will 
offerings? 

Doubtless your method of raising 
money follows closely the methods 
used by your parent congregation. If 
dinners are a source of great income 
in your church (perish the thought!), 
then very likely the Luther League 
uses a similar wing-ding on a smaller 
scale. Why? 

Well, for one thing, you say, our 
members do not have much money of 
their own. No source of income, ex- 
cept Dad’s wallet. Perhaps not even 
that. Ergo: we must seek money else- 
where, or fail to meet our apportion- 
ment. 

But is that really so? Have you 
done any baby-sitting this week? 
Have you fellows put in some hours 
at one of the local groceries? Do you 
have a paper route? 

Have you been to a football game 
or a movie this week? Did you have 
a hamburg or a hot dog or a soda or a 
coke? What happened to the money 
you earned, or who financed the 
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the movie or the food? 
Couldn’t the league have had a share? 
Have you tried—really tried—tithing in 
Luther League for say a month just 
to see how you do make out? 

We know of a league whose mem- 
bership is largely made up of children 


game or 


from a county home. That league 
really does have apportionment trou- 
ble because the children are not per- 
mitted by home rules to seek outside 
employment, and the wallets from 
which they might receive some of 
that long green stuff are practically 
non-existent. But that is an excep- 
tional case, we would say. 

Maybe tithing won't net you quite 
enough for all of your expenses, but 
the free-will offering should ceriainly 
be your first and most emphasized 
method of finance. We remember a 
letter which appeared in the “Personal 
Problem Clinic” of The Lutheran sev- 
eral months ago on the subject of 
raffles. The letter had been written 
by a woman who lived in a pre- 
dominantly Catholic neighborhood 
and she was expected to buy raffle 
tickets at the time of the annual 
Catholic church carnival. The same 
method of raising funds was suggested 
frequently in the PTA group to which 
she belonged, and was used by the 
local fire company. The writer did 
not approve of gambling; did not 
want her two small boys to think it 
was okay; did not want to offend 
everyone around her by violently dis- 
approving. 

Dr. Rudisill’s reply was wonderful. 
After mentioning that a raffle (which 
is certainly gambling and in violation 
of the law) was a trifle inconsistent 
with the motto “For God and Coun- 
try” emblazoned on all Catholic 
school buildings, he suggested that 
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the woman make direct 
-contributions to whatever 
causes she considered 
worthy and_ stand pat 
against gambling. Such a 
stand would, he believed, 
command the respect of 
Protestants and Catholics 
alike, and would serve as 
a constructive influence in 
the lives of her sons. 

Obviously buying a raf- 
fle ticket and a skating 
party ticket are two dif- 
ferent things, but we be- 
lieve the underlying prin- 
ciple of finance is much the same. 

Incidentally, we know of a con- 
gregation which had a $30,000 mort- 
gage on a parish house just a few 
years ago. The mortgage was paid 
off in two years and the congregation 
met its apportionment, went over the 
top for benevolences, and exceeded 
its Lutheran World Action quota all 
at the same time—without serving one 
single solitary church’ supper. If a 
congregation can do it, so can a 
Luther League! We dare you to give 
it a try! 

But let’s stop talking and sing a 
while. Something for Thanksgiving. 
How about “We Gather Together to 
Ask the Lord’s Blessing?” That is one 
of our favorite hymns. 


We gather together to ask the 
Lord’s blessing; 

He chastens and hastens his will 
to make known; 

The wicked oppressing now cease 
from distressing, 

Sing praises to his name: He forgets 
not his own. 


Beside us to guide us, our God with 
us joining, : 

Ordaining, maintaining his king- 
dom divine; 

So from the beginning the fight we - 
were winning: 

Thou, Lord, wast at our side, all 
glory be thine! 


We all do extol thee, thon leader 
triumphant, 

And pray that thou still our de- 
fender wilt be. 

Let thy congregation escape tribu- 
lation: 

Thy name be ever praised! O Lord, 
make us free! 


See you next month, gang! 


i 
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all in our family 


nent for a very long time. The first Lutheran pastor to 
set foot on American soil was Rasmus Jensen of Den- 
mark, a member of an ill-fated expedition that entered 
Hudson Bay about July 1, 1619. Disease, cold and hunger 
caused the death of all but four of the members of the 
expedition. Among those who died was Pastor Jensen. 
When the first Dutch settlers landed in 1623 in what is 
now New York, Lutherans were among them. The first 
colony of Lutherans was established on the Delaware river 
in 1638 by people from Sweden. The first German Lu- 
theran church in Pennsylvania dates back to 1703. By 
the middle of the century Lutherans in considerable num- 
bers were living in New York, New Jersey, Maryland, 


Lee have been on the North American conti- 
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Pennsylvania, Georgia, South Carolina, and Virginia. The 
largest concentration was in Pennsylvania, where there 
were 30,000 Lutherans. 

These Lutherans were largely unorganized. With the 
arrival of Henry Melchoir Muhlenberg in 1742, there came 
a new spirit. Six years later he organized the first Lutheran 
synod in America. In the course of time, as the church 
grew, the various synods were organized in 1820 into 
the General Synod. During the Civil War the southern 
synods withdrew and organized their own body, later 
known as the United Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in the South. In 1867, the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania led the way in the organization of the General 
Council. Thus that branch of the church which grew out 
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of colonial Lutheranism was represented by three general 
bodies—the General Synod; the United Synod, South; and 
the General Council. In 1918 these three bodies merged to 
. form the United Lutheran Church in America. 


Lutheran Cousins 

In the meantime other Lutherans had come to our 
shores. They came from Germany, Sweden, Norway, Den- 
mark, Finland, Iceland, and other countries. Staunch Lu- 
therans, they brought their own language and customs. 
Each had problems peculiar to its own group. It was only 
natural that they formed themselves into their own synods. 
They used their own liturgics and, until after World War 
I, used their native languages in their services. Thus, 
largely on the basis of language and cultural heritage, 
various groupings of Lutherans arose. There was little co- 
eperation or understanding among the bodies. For that 
day, it was an inevitable situation. 

In 1917 Lutherans throughout the world celebrated the 
400th anniversary of the Reformation. This was particu- 
larly significant for Lutherans in America because they 
were conscious of a common heritage and a common re- 
sponsibility. Then something happened which forced them 
to work together, namely, World War I. Practically all 
Lutheran bodies except those in relationship to the Mis- 
souri Synod cooperated in the organization of the National 
Lutheran Commission for Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Welfare. 
A New York pastor who later became the first president 
of the United Lutheran Church was elected president. 
He was Dr. F. H. Knubel. 

When the war was over, it was recognized that many 
things could best be done if Lutherans in the United 
States and Canada had an agency to act for the church 
bodies in matters of common interest. The result was the 
formation in 1918 of the National Lutheran Council as an 
agency for American Lutheranism, exclusive of the Mis- 
souri-related bodies. Its original functions were publicity, 
statistics, the representation of the church in its relation 
to other bodies, the creation of agencies to deal with 
problems arising out of war and other emergencies, the 
coordinataion of activities of the church, the fostering of 
true Christian loyalty, and the maintenance of a righteous 
relation between church and state. It was agreed—and this 
must be kept clearly in mind in order to understand the 
Council—that the Council as an agency of the church 
bodies could initiate no new work and could do only those 
things which it was specifically ordered to do by the 
bodies. That agreement has never been changed. The 
Council is an agency and not a super ¢hurch. 


Learn To Work Together 

It was not long before the Council was aware of a 
great and pressing need growing out of World War I: A 
program of international relief in Russia, Poland, Germany, 
France, Finland, Austria, Latvia; and Czechoslovakia. The 
response in money and clothing,.on the part of Lutherans 
in America was. immediate and generous. The Lutheran 
church was definitely committed; to the relief program. 
Lutheran World Service following World War I repre- 
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sented one of the outstanding achievements of the church. 
Soon another emergency arose—missions on other conti- 
nents were in danger of being lost to the church. Through 
the instrumentality of the Council, eight foreign missions 
which otherwise would have been lost were held for the 
church. , 

The first executive director of the Council was Dr. 
Lauritz Larsen who paid for his intensive and efficient 
work with his life. His successor was Dr. John A. More- 
head, the head of Lutheran relief work, who was the best 
known Lutheran throughout the world. Largely as a result 
of Dr. Morehead’s work, there was organized in 1923 
the Lutheran World Convention, the first international 
organization of Lutherans. After World War II the Con- 
vention was expanded into the Lutheran World Federation, 
and the National Lutheran Council became the United 
States Committee of the Federation. 

When Dr. Morehead resigned his Council office in 
order to give all his time to Lutheran World Convention, 
Dr. Ralph H. Long became executive director. He served 
from 1930 until his sudden death in 1948. Like Dr. Lar- 
sen before him, Dr. Long gave his life in the service of 
the Council. He took office at the beginning of the depres- 
sion, when the Council, hampered by insufficient funds 
to carry on its program, went through a time of serious 
testing. Fortunately for the church, the Council survived 
the testing period. 

It was during Dr. Long’s administration that the Coun- 
cil became the agency to approve Lutheran chaplains for 
Army and Navy. It also selected the eight preachers a 
year who would speak on Columbia’s Church of the Air. 
In 1939 began the expansion of the work of the Council 
with the establishment of the Division of Welfare and 
the appointment of a full-time publicity secretary. 

The war in Europe was becoming a world war. Luther- 
ans were suffering in all parts of the world, and again 
Lutheran foreign missions were threatened. In 1940 was 
organized the Lutheran Emergency Appeal, later known 
as Lutheran World Action, to raise funds for orphaned 
missions, for relief,.and for a ministry to the young men 
and women of America who were being given military - 
training. Subsequently, Canadian Lutheran World Action 
was organized as a Lutheran agency for Canada. 

The Council had acted more wisely than it knew. By 
Dec. 7, 1941, when the Japanese attacked Pearl Harbor 
and the United States was in the war, the Council was 
ready to cope with the emergency. The Service Commis- 
sion of the Council was set up, headed by Dr. N. M. 
Ylvisaker, to provide a spiritual ministry to those in the 
armed forces. A program of cooperation was worked out 
with the Army and Navy Commission of the Missouri 
Synod, with the result that in this ministry all Lutherans 
of America, and not only the two-thirds served by the 
Council, were working together. The work of the Service 
Commission is one of the outstanding tasks performed by 
the Council in the name of» the Lutheran Church ‘in 
America. 

The year 1944 is Sasikcent Vee in that year all eight 
participating church bodies;, United Lutheran, Norwegian 
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Lutheran (now Evangelical Lutheran), Augustana Synod 
(now Church), United Danish (now United Evangelical 
Lutheran), Danish Lutheran, Lutheran Free Church (of 
Norwegian extraction), American Lutheran Church (a 
merger of Ohio, Iowa, and Buffalo synods), and Suomi 
Synod (of Finnish extraction), approved a new constitu- 
tion for the Council. The Council at its annual meeting in 
January, 1945, (councilors are appointed by the church 
body and each councilor represents 100,000 Lutherans) 
adopted the constitution and put it into effect. 

In broadening its scope of work, the Council has been 
able better to serve Lutheranism. Under the new consti- 
tution, the Council operates through divisions, bureaus, 
and commissions. The latter are for emergency purposes 
and are not a permanent part of the work of the Council. 
Thus, for instance, when World War II was over, the 
Service Commission became the Bureau for Military Per- 
sonnel, a permanent part of the Council’s work. 

In addition to the Division of Welfare, the Council op- 
erates through the following divisions: Student Service, 
American Missions, and Public Relations. The Commission 
on Younger Churches and Orphaned Missions is the only 
temporary program in operation at present. There is a 
European desk, where Secretary Scherzer acts as liaison 
between the National Lutheran Council and Lutheran 
World Federation. j 


Name To Remember: Empie 

Directing this great enterprise of the church is Dr. Paul 
Empie, who is also director of Lutheran World Action. 
Assisting him is Dr. Carl Lund-Quist, who also has re- 
sponsibility for public relations. Although the Council 
meets annually, the executive committee meets frequently, 
setting the policies. which are carried out by Dr. Empie 
and his staff. Each division also has a divisional committee 
which is responsible for carrying out the work assigned 
to the division, bureau, or commission. Each division has 
an executive secretary and staff. Minutes of all these meet- 
ings go to all councilors, some 25 in number, and at the 
annual meeting the Council approves, disapproves, or 
modifies the programs of the commissions and sets the 
budgets. The funds needed to carry on the regular pro- 
gram come from the church bodies. Emergency funds 
come from Lutheran World Action. 

In the beginning Lutheran World Action funds were 
raised primarily for the work of the Service Commission. 
Then, directly following the war, the money was raised 
for relief and reconstruction, primarily in Europe. Today, 
although the money is as much needed as ever, the purpose 
of Lutheran World Action has greatly changed. It now 
finances the extensive Refugee Placement Service, whereby 
refugees from behind the iron curtain are brought to the 
United States and to Canada. It also provides the large 
amounts needed to keep orphaned foreign missions going, 
and provides funds for necessary spiritual ministries 
throughout Europe and the world. Bibles, catechisms, 
and books of devotion are published in many languages 
and distributed widely. Lutheran World Action funds are 
helping churches in war-stricken lands again to stand on 
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their own feet. 

For some years to come, Lutheran World Action will 
need the full support of the Lutherans in America in 
order that the Lutheran church throughout the world 
may become strong enough to do its work. It must always 
be remembered that, of all Protestant churches, the Lu- 
theran suffered the most as a result of the war. This is 
only natural, since, for the most part, the Protestantism of 
Europe is Lutheran. The budget of the Council could not 
possibly carry the heavy burden of the specific ministry 
financed by Lutheran World Action. 

In a remarkable way the National Lutheran Council 
functions for Lutherans in America of divergent cultural 
backgrounds. In the Council, Lutherans have learned to 
work together. If ever there comes a National Lutheran 
Church, it will be due in large measure to the fact that 
Lutherans of all kinds have learned to understand and 
respect one another because of contacts and experiences 
in the Council. 


Toward Lutheran Union 

These contacts are not only among those who are coun- 
cilors or division committeemen, but extend into the rank 
and file of the church. A good illustration is the division 
of Student Service, ministering to the 85,000 Lutheran 
students at non-Lutheran colleges and universities. Many 
of these future leaders would be lost to the church were 
it not for the pastors and student counselors supported 
by the division. 

Welfare furnishes another good illustration. There is 
considerable cooperation among all Lutherans in welfare 
agencies and institutions. The division advises and coun- 
sels so as to eliminate overlapping and to increase the 
efficiency of these agencies. 

The work of the division of American Missions makes 
impossible the sort of competition in home missions that 
once disgraced Lutherans. Fields for entry by field mis- 
sionaries are assigned by regional committees composed 
of representatives of the various bodies in the Council. 
When an assignment has been made no other church 
body in the National Lutheran Council will enter the 
particular field. 

The Commission on Orphaned Missions is facing a 
gigantic task in the name of the Lutherans in America 
in administering those foreign missions which can no 
longer be supported by European churches and which 
would be lost to the church were it not for the Council 
and for Lutheran World Action. 

~The National Lutheran Council has made one family of 
two-thirds of the Lutherans in America and has been re- 
sponsible for Lutherans of the world coming closer to- 
gether in the Lutheran World Federation. It is a far cry 
from the disjointed and disunited Lutheranism that in 
1917 celebrated the 400th anniversary of the Reformation 
to the Lutheranism of 1950 which has learned to work 
together in the National Lutheran Council. The Lutheran 
church is growing up in the United States and Canada and 
is increasingly taking its rightful place in American and 
Canadian life. In the accomplishment of that the National 
Lutheran Council is a significant factor. 
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® DISCUSSION PATTERN 

WHY? To give young adults a familiarity with the 
wider’ aspects of the church’s work and an appreciation 
of the National Lutheran Council’s far-reaching and com- 
prehensive program; to evaluate its contribution to the 
church; and to indicate the relation of the Council to 
ultimate Lutheran unity. 

HOW? A presentation of the topic using this materia] 
as a guide followed by discussion based on the questions 
herein suggested. If time permits, a student pastor or 
student counselor at a nearby college or university may 
be brought in as a resource leader to discuss that particu- 
lar phase of the Council’s program. A former chaplain or 
pastor at a service center may be invited to lead the 
discussion on the Council’s service to military personnel. 


@® SUGGESTED PROGRAM 

Hymn: “Rise Up, Oh Men of God” 

Lesson: Psalm 133 

Prayer: Collect No. 50 PSH, page 31 

Hymn: “O Christians Leagued Together” 
Comment by leader: “As we sing this hymn let us 
think of the National Lutheran Council, the topic for 
discussion this evening, as a group of Christians leagued 
together better to serve their God.” 

Introduction of the topic 

Topic and discussion 

Hymn: “May the Grace of Christ Our Saviour” 


@ QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 
1. What are the advantages of an agency such as the 
National Lutheran Council? 


2. Is the National Lutheran Council a step towards 
Lutheran unity? 

8. Discuss the ministry to students carried on by the 
Division of Student Service of the National Lutheran 
Council at the college or university in your locality. 


4. Discuss what the work of the Service Commission 
of the National Lutheran Council meant to the members 
of your group during the war. 


@ HIGHLIGHTS IN THE ABOVE QUESTIONS 

1. Pooling of resources. The whole church gains from 
inspired leadership of all Lutheran groups. The Lutheran 
church has an influence in both America and Europe that 
it could never have if the individual church bodies all 
tried competitively to do that which the Council can do 
better. 

Overlapping and duplication in projects are eliminated, 
such as development of new missions, student work in 
colleges and universities. 

2. Yes. The bodies learn to work together and to 
understand and appreciate one the other. Mutual respect 
is necessary before there can be Lutheran unity. 

8. In “The Lutheran Church and Its Students” by 
Dr. Mary E. Markley published by Muhlenberg Press the 
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transfer of student work to the National Lutheran Council 
is discussed in chapter 7. In chapters 8 through 13 there 
is given a detailed account of the work in particular col- 
leges and universities. Refer to these chapters for the in- 
stitution in your locality. 


4. The answers to this question will grow out of the 
experiences of the group. 


@ OTHER HELPS 

Lutherans Working Together: Osborne Hauge, published 
by the National Lutheran Council, 231 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 16, N. Y. This is a history of the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council. 


The Lutheran Church and Its Students: Mary E. Markley, 
published by the Muhlenberg Press, 1228 Spruce Street, 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. This is a history of student work in 
the Lutheran church. 


The Lutheran Church in American History: Abdel R. 
Wentz, published by the Muhlenberg Press, 1228 
Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. This is a history of 
the Lutheran church in America. 


By Their Side, published by the National Lutheran 
Council. 


Marching Side by Side, compiled by Frederick C. Proehl, 
published by Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, 
Mo. 


The above two books are records of the Lutheran church 
in war service. 


American Missions Together, a mimeographed pamphlet 
on home missions published by the Division of Amer- 
ican Missions, National Lutheran Council, 327 South 
LaSalle Street, Chicago 4, IIl. 


MARION 
COLLEGE 


“THE ONLY JUNIOR COLLEGE AND THE 
ONLY WOMEN’S COLLEGE IN THE UNITED 
LUTHERAN CHURCH IN AMERICA” 


FIRST TWO YEARS OF COLLEGE WORK 
Fully accredited 

Credits transferable 

Liberal Arts 

Pre-professional courses 

Strong Music Department 

Emphasis given to individual students 
Exploratory courses offered 


LAST TWO YEARS OF HIGH SCHOOL WORK 
@ Junior and Senior High School courses offered 


Located on U. S. Highway 11 


Excellent train connections . 


For information write 
THE REV. JOHN H. FRAY, D.D., President 
Box L, Marion, Va. 
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ABOUT MYSELF. 
Philadelphia: 
Press. $1.75. 


Who is the most important person 
in your life? The little blond who just 
moved in down the block? The left 
halfback on the football squad who’s 
been noticing you recently? No, none 
of these. Perhaps it is your parents 
who are most important in your life? 
Wrong again. It’s YOU. 

It seems obvious that we are the 
most important people in our own 
lives. Yet how much do we really 
understand ourselves? What makes us 
tick—or if we don’t tick, why don’t 
we? What makes us daydream when 
we should be listening to the teacher? 
What makes us burn up at people we 
like? “Have you ever been moody 
for an hour or a day without any 
known reason? Have you ever been 
ill at ease, self-conscious . . .P” the 
author asks. 

This book attempts to introduce 
you to yourself; tell you about your 
body, how it’s made; tell you how to 
get along with others; how to find the 
right job; how to understand your 
parents. It talks about dating, inher- 
itance, religion. 

It’s a good book, well written. Of 
course, in 133 pages Dr. Harner can’t 
tell you everything about your life. 
But he makes a good beginning. If 
youre a psychology major you won't 
need this book, probably. But if 
youre not an expert in this field— 
and not many are—you'll be glad you 
read About Myself. After all you are 
pretty important—at least to yourself. 
Youre going to have to live together 
the rest of your life, you and yourself. 
Better get acquainted. 

—Philip R. Hoh 


By Nervin C. Harner. 
The’ Christian Education 


THE NEW LIFE IN CHRIST. By Eric H. 
Walstrom. Philadelphia: Muhlenberg 
Press. 295 pages. $3.00. 


Although “The New Life in Christ” 
by Eric H. Walstrom was not written 
primarily for young people, those will- 
ing to read and study it will benefit 
greatly in their appreciation and un- 
derstanding of the Apostle Paul’s 
thought and writing. 

The adventurous life of Paul, the 
missionary, has always appealed to 
youth. The picturesque and vivid fig- 
ures of speech of Paul, the writer of 
letters to the early churches, are just 
as attractive and helpful to young and 
old—when rightly understood. 

This book may be used most. prof- 
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itably in youth groups for a study of 
the great words as Paul uses them. 
An appendix provides a list of the 
words used in Paul’s “vice lists” and 
a complete index enables one to eas- 
ily find other practical subjects dis- 
cussed. We commend this “tough but 
rewarding” study to young people. 


—Paul J. Renz 


THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW, by Hanns 
Lilje. Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press. 
128 pages. $1.25. 


This is a narrative—told simply and 
with restraint. Its author, a world fa- 
mous Christian, is a German Lutheran 
bishop. He was taken prisoner by the 
Gestapo in 1944 during the waning 
days of Germany’s Third Reich. 


The account runs from the day of 
the arrest when the prison gates were 
closed behind him until his release 


Proper Christmas Greetings 
by Laura: Alice Boyd 
When you send Christmas cards to your 
friends which is better: 


1. To sign a family card 
a. Mr. and Mrs. Frank Thompson, 
Sally, George, and Jane? 
b. Mr. and Mrs. Frank Thompson 
and Family? 
2. To sign an informal card 
a. John and Mary Smith? 
b. Mary and John Smith? 
3. To send cards to your business 
associates 
a. To the home address? 
b. To the office? 
4. To send 
a. Engraved’ cards 
b. Cards with a handwritten 
signature? 
5. To send 
a. Christmas cards late? 
b. New Year’s cards? 
6. To address a family card 
a. The Holmans? 
b. Mr. and Mrs. John Holman and 
Family? 
7. To include a friend’s wife (or hus- 
band) if you do not know her? 
a. Yes? b. No? 
8. To write on an engraved card 
a. Betty and Bob 
b. Mr. and Mrs. Robert Jones? 
9. To put your return address on the 
envelope? 
a. Yes? b. No? 
10. To send cards in unsealed 
envelopes? 


a. Yes? b. No? 


(Answers on page 22) 
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following the American occupation of 
Germany. During these months of 
trial and suffering this man, along 
with many others, literally found him- 
self in the “valley of the shadow.” 

The book is more than an objective 
record of the method employed by 
the Gestapo in dealing with their 
prisoners. It is more than a descrip- 
tion of Nazi court procedure. It re- 
flects the deep insight of a man whose 
faith was tested by the destructive 
force of hunger, the daily examples 
of justice made mockery, the total dis- 
regard for human dignity and person- 
ality, and the grim shadow of death 
at any hour. The bishop’s keen ob- 
servations of man in such a state of 
utter helplessness furnishes rich ma- 
terial for Christian thought. 

In addition to the narrative, the 
book contains an introductory section 
presenting a picture of events inside 
Germany during the last year of the 
Nazi regime. It deals in some detail 
with the German resistance move- 
ment, which won the support of many 
German leaders and officials. 

Much in Bishop Lilje’s story re- 
mains untold. Many questions arising 
in the reader’s mind remain unan- 
swered. Often only suggestions and 
hints are given where a fuller record 
or explanation is desired. Nevertheless, 
it remains a story of heroic faith told 
by one who remained faithful to 
Christ and his church. 

This is a book which will appeal to 
older readers with some knowledge 
of the situation of the church during 
Hitler’s reign. The style requires slow 
and careful reading, but it will be ap- 
preciated by those who will read it 
thoughtfully. 

—Jean Kuhn 


FAITH HAS EYES. By Victor E. Beck. Rock 
Island, Illinois: Augustana. $1.50. 


Such poems as these have sincerity 
and truth as their foundation, and 
they point the way for each life. This 
small volume is filled with many ex- 
pressions, which are appealing not 
for their grandeur, but for their sim- 
plicity. 

Here is a wealth of Christian ex- 
perience. Some poems will speak for 
you of your faith. Others will chal- 
lenge you to vistas not yet-reached by 
those who are young in the faith. 

—Elizabeth Huddle 
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movie reviews 


TREASURE ISLAND 

It is most appropriate that Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s famous novel which 
has fired the imagination of several 
generations of adventure-loving read- 
ers should be produced on the screen 
for the centennial anniversary of his 
birth. 

Even though we are often advised 
that a film should be judged on its 
own’ merit, regardless of its literary 
source, it would be difficult to do this 
for a presentation such as “Treasure 
Island” (RKO). Here is one case 
when 'the story and the film are in- 
separable. General faithfulness to the 
original plot is preserved by lifting 
out its highlights and weaving them 
together to give swift action and 
plausible continuity. 

From the moment when “Black 
Dog” visits Captain Billy Bones at the 
Admiral Benbow Inn, the audience is 
taken into the intrigue and, soon after, 
on a flight to adventure. Bobby Dris- 
coll seems to be a young Jim Haw- 
kins but he acquits himself manfully 
of his many tasks, dangerous en- 
counters and successful escapes. The 
rest of the cast is composed of a large 
group of British actors so fittingly 
chosen that recognition of the familiar 
story's characters is immediate. For 
instance, who but Robert Newton 
could so ably represent Long John 
Silver of the ingratiating tongue and 
the pirate heart? The “Squire” (Wal- 
ter Fitzgerald) is blustery and talka- 
tive as he should be, and Basil Sidney 
is perfect as Captain Smollett. ‘We 
would not forget Denis O’Dea as Dr. 
Livesy, or the long list of pirates; 
even the parrot deserves mention: 
“Pieces of Eight!” ~unctuating his ap- 
pearances. 

The color photography is incredibly 
beautiful, as are the story-book set- 
tings, the ship, the sea and landscapes. 
The musical score is so. descriptive 
that it deserves to be used on its own 
merit as a programmatic composition. 
The action is full of excitement; there 
are fights and blood flows. But there 
is also courage and demonstration of 
loyalty to one’s given word. (F) 
WAGONMASTER (RKO). 

This story of the trek of a group of 
Mormons toward their “promised 
land” approaches the epic in many de- 
tails. It is depicted with simplicity 
and sincerity on a background as wide 
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as the western plains. The Mormons’ 
sobriety and desire for peace are 
treated with respect. An unusually 
effective use of vocal music is made 
through the rendering of rousing songs 
which tell the story as it happens.—— 
(F). 

A TICKET TO TOMAHAWK (20th 

Century-Fox). 

Getting the train through to its des- 
tination by a specified time in order to 
secure a franchise to establish the line 
is the basis for the: plot of. this rol- 
licking farce-comedy with a western 
theme. There is careless use of fire- 
arms, of course, and criminals are dis- 
posed of in the usual manner. But 
here at least is a “western” without 
the usual saloons and inebriated he- 
roes. Well acted throughout. Good 
family entertainment.——(F). 

CAGED (Warners). 

Not in the category of “entertain- 
ing” films, this is a social document, 
a courageous exposure of conditions 
prevailing in some penal institutions. 
It should awaken public conscience 
if viewed in the right light. Through 
the story of one girl sent to prison 
after being named as accessory to a 
crime, it introduces also the incompe- 
tence of politically appointed un- 
trained personnel, the triumph of evil 
over good, and the helplessness of an 
honest and socially minded superin- 
tendent: against the alliance of crime, 
greed and crooked politics.——(A). 
KILLER SHARK (Monogram). 

A virile story of a college youth on a 
vacation visit with his father who runs 
a shark-fishing enterprise in the Gulf of 
Mexico. There are some criminal aspects 


Answers to Quiz 

1. a. Write the name of each person 
who sends the greeting. 

2. Either is correct. Use the one, that 
sounds better to you. 

3. a. If you know the home address, 
that is much better. 

4. b. A handwritten signature is better, 
except for the most formal greetings 
and even then it is correct. 

5. b. New Year’s cards. 

6. a. Never use the words, “And 
Family.” 

Pie YS. 

8. b. On a formal card use the formal 
form. Loss 

9. a. Yes. This used to be frowned upon 
but is now considered good form. 

10. b. No. Send cheaper .cards if you 
must, but“do not economize on post- 
age. 


of the plot as well as drinking in water- 
front saloons.——(A’) (Y) 


D. O. A. (United Artists). 

A hectic plot with clues and counter 
clues, tortures, murders and, subversive 
activities, centers about a man who 
comes to the police to reveal how his 
own murder by poison has been planned 
and is succeeding. There are many far- 
fetched angles in what seems to be a use- 
less tragedy. An assortment of anti- 
social characters and a hero who is far 
from edifying.——(A) (Y) 


SINGING GUNS (Republic). 

A man who has turned outlaw to 
satisfy a grievance is reformed through 
the intervention and confidence of the 
town doctor, who is also a minister. A. 
well-constructed plot, beautiful scenery, 
excellent horsemanship. There are fluc- 
tuations in the ethical and moral values 
demonstrated by the characters, but so- 
cial retribution is achieved at the end. 
——(E) 

TYRANT OF THE SEA (Columbia). 

Napoleon’s attempts to invade Eng- 
land in 1803 are the setting for the 
episodes depicted in this violently brutal 
melodrama featuring naval battles, mu- 
tiny and discipline. The acting is not 
convincing and there are anachronisms in 
speech and properties——(A) (Y) 


Here Js Happiness! 


In a fully dedicated Christian life 


In a church school leading to a 
college degree 


In professionalized training for every 
Christian service 


In intimate Christian fellowship 


THE DIACONATE OF THE 
UNITED LUTHERAN CHURCH 


offers 


Spiritual development 
Collegiate instruction 
Professionalized training 
Variety of opportunity 


Service in the Church 


Joyful satisfaction - 


For Information Please Write 


SISTER MILDRED WINTER 
Field Secretary 
713 Muhlenberg Building 
1228 Spruce St. Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 


THANKSGIVING TOPIC: 


Come, Thankful People 


INGING through almost every 
church of the United States at 
Thanksgiving is the hymn “Come, 
Ye Thankful People, Come.” It is the 
most popular hymn written by Henry 
Alford, an Episcopal clergyman. 
Henry Alford was born, Oct. 7, 
1810, in London where his father was 
a clergyman in the English church. 
He graduated from Trinity College, 
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Cambridge. After serving with suc- 
cess in several positions, he became 
dean of Canterbury in 1857. There 
he remained until his death in 1871. 

Everywhere the people called him 
“Dean Alford.” His Christian name 
was all but forgotten. 

He was a man of deep piety and 
eloquent speech. He wrote many 
hymns, most of which added little to 


his reputation. Only a few were cher- 
ished to the point of remaining in 
common usage. One of these is our 
Thanksgiving hymn, “Come, Ye 
Thankful People, Come.” In both 
Great Britain and America it has at- 
tained great popularity. 


Call to the nation 
“Come, Ye Thankful People, Come” 
is a call to the nation, after harvest is 
safely gathered in, to gather in the 
temple of God for thanks. Our maker 
and our provider should be honored 
with songs of praise. His field is the 
world. Not only does he supply the 
fruits of the soil, but more important, 
the fruits of the spirit. He will gather 
in his harvest. Then the tares will be 
separated from the wheat. 


The thought “woven through the 
hymn is one of comfort to the faith- 
ful and of stern warning to the un- 
faithful. For those who remain pure 
it is a time of great thanksgiving. For 
those who remain impure will come 
a time of stinging regret. 

The hymn confronts the individual 
Christian and the nation with a frank 
challenge to live the pure life. The 
nation whose god is not the Lord will 
suffer while the nation who follows 
the true God will have reason for 
thanksgiving. 


Psalm 107 

Psalm 107 is a psalm of thanksgiv- 
ing. The providential care of God to 
man is expressed. Especially is his 
care recognized in a time of distress. 
God is praised not only as the king 
of saints, but also as the king of the 
nation. He is the God of Israel, and 
would be the God of all mankind. 


This psalm was written about the 
time the nation of Israel returned 
from exile. Its theme is the goodness 
of God to all who call upon him, es- 
pecially to those who call upon him 
in time of trouble. 


Price tag on redemption 

This goodness of God comes to us 
at great price. We should give thanks 
that God has been willing to pay this 
price. Sometimes rare and beautiful 
wares are brought into the market 
to sell for fabulous sums. Ignorant 
people wonder why they are priced 
so high. The simple reason is the 
cost at which they were made possible. 
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The luxurious fabric on display was 
secured by some huntsman on a dan- 
gerous adventure. At the risk of his 
neck, he brought down the wild 
mountain goat. Out of the glossy hair 
the fabric was woven. The pearl that 
flashes on the lovely bride is precious. 
It was rescued from the deep at the 
risk of the pearl-fisher’s life. The er- 
mine, flung so carelessly about the 
shoulder of some young beauty, cost 
battles with polar ice and hurricane. 
All choice things come at high prices. 

So it is, too, with the things secured 
for us by God through his Son. He 
secured for us our redemption. It 
could not be bought with silver and 
gold.. It was secured by his precious 
blood, his innocent sufferings and 
death. He became the lamb slain from 
the foundation of the world. “O give 
thanks unto the Lord . . . let the re- 
deemed of the Lord say so, whom 
he hath redeemed from the hand of 
the enemy.” 


Puritans of Plymouth 

The Puritans of Plymouth gave 
thanks for the providence of God. 
In time of trouble they appointed 
fast days. In time of special pros- 
perity they proclaimed feast days. 
They saw the hand of God in all that 
took place. 


Their first winter at Plymouth was 
trying. Half the colony died from one 
cause or another. The next summer, 
with the help of some Indians, they 
were able to harvest a good supply of 
corn, and to salt away fish for the 
winter. So they proclaimed a week of 
feasting. Ninety friendly Indians 
came. Every day, for a week, there 
was plenty of wild duck, turkey, and 
venison. The Indians sang songs, 
played games, and ran races for their 
Pilgrim friends. Devoutly these peo- 
ple gave thanks. Our nation ought, 
also, to give thanks. 


Our nation 

Our Lord can redeem the United 
States if only our nation will trust in 
his providence. He will guide us as 
he guided the nation of Israel and as 
he guided the Pilgrims at Plymouth. 
We must commit ourselves unto him 
that he may help us through our dan- 
gers. God must be acknowledged in 
the building up of a nation. His way 
must be woven into the texture of all 
national life. A national life with God 
at its center could be our greatest 
gift to the world. 
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President Abraham Lincoln pro- 
claimed the first regular Thanksgiy- 
ing in the United States in 1863. 
Other times of thanksgiving had 
been observed before, but his proc- 
lamation became the first in a long 
series issued by our chief executives 

When we observe Thanksgiving 
we render unto God the things that 
are God’s and unto Caesar the 
things that are Caesar’s. The true 
Christian is a good Christian at the 
same time that he is a good citizen. 
In both his faith and his citizen- 
ship he finds reasons for thanksgiv- 
ing. Spiritual and temporal bless- 
ings are remembered. Past bless- 
ings are recalled. In them new 
courage is taken for the future. 


We are in the wilderness of many 
problems today. Our relations with 
other nations is uncertain. Capital 
and labor are at odds with one an- 
other. Our economic life is thought 
by many to be near the breaking 
point. Armaments are being made 
stronger and stronger. Our wilderness 
of problems is becoming a kind of 
jungle through which we cannot lead 
ourselves. We need a guiding influ- 
ence in which we can take confidence. 
That guiding influence will only be 
found in the faith which builds itself 
around Christ as the center. Peace 
and confidence will only come into 
the hearts of our people when we 
look unto him. He will deliver our 
nation even as he delivered the na- 
tion of Israel. I think the proclama- 
tion of the president directs us to 
that thought. 


| am in 


| can’t come now, dear! 
work up to my ears! 


The presidential proclamation 

This proclamation should be to us 
more than a routine paper that is 
issued by the head of the United 
States. It should be a personal call 
to bow before God in thanksgiving. 
The pages of history make us say, 
“He hath not dealt so with any na- 
tion.” God has been good to us. In 
love, in wisdom, and in grace he has 
dealt with us. The future is secure 
only with him. 


Let us write, then, over the door- 
way of our hearts two words, “Think” 
and “Thank.” The more we stop to 
think, the more we shall stop to 
thank. “In everything give thanks: 
for this is the will of God in Christ 


Jesus concerning you.” 


@ PREPARATION 

A worship center would add much 
to the effectiveness of this service. It 
may be arranged from the fruits of 
the garden and of the field. Use sey- 
eral ears of corn, a pumpkin, canned 
goods, apples, potatoes, a few stalks 
of corn, branches from trees. Some 
sections may be able to use such 
things as peanuts, small amounts of 
grain, citrus fruits. You might want 
to arrange the produce around a pic- 
ture of Christ. A spotlight focused 
on it will help. 


@ WORSHIP 

Hymn: “Praise to the Lord, the Al- 
mighty” 

Psalm 92 

Gloria Patri 

Scripture: Psalm 107:33-43 

Prayer: One or more collects listed in 
the Christian Youth Hymnal under 
“Giving of Thanks,” or Collect 16 
in Parish School Hymnal. 

Hymn: “We Plough the Fields, and - 
Scatter” 

Topic 

Offering 

Hymn: “Come, Ye Thankful People, 
Come” 

Luther League Benediction 


@ THE BIBLE SPEAKS 
I Thessalonians 5:16-23 
Ephesians 5:15-21 
I Timothy 2:1-7 
Luke 10:21-24 
Luke 17:11-19 
Philippians 4:4-9 
Psalm 103:1-12 
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CHRISTMAS TOPIC: 


“Night” Before Christmas 


@ PREPARATION 


There should be a table with seven 
candlesticks or a seven-branched can- 
dlestick with unlighted candles at the 
center of interest in the room. The 
room should be very dimly lighted; 
or the lights should be lowered after 
the meeting begins. ~ 

A box of matches to light the first 
candle and a taper with which to light 
the others should be on hand. 

This can be made into a candle- 
light service, by providing all with 
unlighted candles and lighting them 
at the end of the meeting from the 
seven lights on the table. 

(All of this is symbolic, of course, 
and should be carried out with great 
dignity and reverence) A reader and 
candle lighter should be appointed. 


@ PROGRAM 


Sing: “Come and Hear” 

Leader: We gather on Christmas Eve 
to celebrate the coming of the 
Light of the world. While we pray, 
the lights in the room will be low- 
ered, and the coming of the Light 
will be seen as, with each scripture, 
another candle is lighted. 

Let us pray: O God, whose presence 
is light and who lightenest our 
darkness when we turn from thee, 
to the intent that we may retum 
and rejoice in the light and shed 
abroad the same among all man- 
kind: Bless our worship this night 
and increase the light of Christ 
among all nations; through the 
same Jesus Christ, our Lord: Amen. 

Reader: (As he reads the first scrip- 
ture the candle at the extreme left, 
facing the table, shall be lighted.) 
Reads from the Bible: Micah 3:5-8. 

Sing: “O Come, O Come” (first stan- 
za only) 

Reader: Isaiah 5:20; 9:2-7; 42:1-7. 

The taperer lights the second candle. 

Sing: “Come Thou Long Expected 
Jesus” 

Reader: Romans 13:12. The 
candle is lighted. 

Sing: “Rejoice All Ye Believers” 

Reader: I Thessalonians 5:2-9. The 
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fourth candle is lighted. 

Sing: “The King Shall Come” 

Reader: I John 2:8-11. The fifth can- 
dle is lighted. 

Sing: “Thou Didst Leave” 

Reader: Isaiah 60:1-7. The sixth can- 
dle is lighted. 

Sing: “The Morning Light” 

Reader: Luke 1:76-79. The seventh 
candle is lighted. 

Song: “Brightest and Best” 

Reader: Luke 2:8-11 and Matthew 
2:1-11. 

Sing: “Hail to the Lord’s Anointed” 
“Silent Night, Holy Night” 

The Topic 

Questions and Discussion 

Lord’s Prayer 

Sing: “Joy to the World” while the 
light is being distributed from the 
seven candles to the candles in the 
hands of all attending the meeting. 
Some will want to shield their can- 
dle and carry it home to light their 
own Christmas candles. 

Benediction 


@® THE TOPIC 


“The Night Before Christmas” as a 
topic has a double significance. This 
is the night before Christmas for all 
of us. We look forward eagerly to the 
day to come with its brightness and 
cheer, its giving and receiving of 
gifts. 

The custom of giving and receiving 
gifts at this time of the year is much 
older than Christianity, though to 
Christians its significance is enhanced 
by being associated with the gift of 
Jesus Christ to God’s people. The 
ways of the world had grown dim. 
Darkness prevailed. 

Among the Jews no great prophet 
had stirred the people for many dec- 
ades. Religion was formal and dead. 
Attending the synagogue on the Sab- 
bath, repeating the ancient Psalms, 
hearing the age-old lessons and the 
comment on them from scribe and 
pharisee—all had little real connection 
with life, its troubles and problems. 
The light was dull, The annual trips 
to Jerusalem to witness the sacrifices 


in the temple were performed in a 
glory of ritual and aloofness which 
was all far from the lives of the peo- 
ple. The Light no longer shown from 
the holy of holies. 

Elsewhere it was the same. People 
had lost faith in their gods. The teach- 
ings of the great sages were mostly 
forgotten and seemed musty from 
their dim past. The glory of Greece 
had passed. Rome was waning. In 
other lands the people, too, sat in 
darkness, having forgotten the teach- 
ings and light of their own great 
sages. 

Times were much as they have be- 
come today—uncertain, insecure, un- 
believing, shallow, dim, and clut- 
tered with luxury for some and slay- 
ery and hopeless poverty for most 
people. It was NIGHT BEFORE 
CHRISTMAS. 


The Light comes 

Then Jesus was born in Bethlehem 
of Judea and new light came into 
the world. The wick had been trim- 
med, the lamp filled with fresh oil. 
The Light shown clear to all. What 
light? 

“We beheld his glory as of the only 
begotten of the Father full of grace 
and truth”. 

From the moment of his birth Jesus 
has been seen to be the outshining 
of God’s grace. 

The world was not only dark. It 
was hard and violent. The soldier, 
not the priest or the prophet, was 
most praised. The greatest glory was 
to RULE. To make people obey, to 
crush opposition, to take revenge, to 
stand high and dominate all was each 
one’s ambition. So suffering increased 
in all the world. 

Jesus brought the light of love, 
grace, forgiveness. He taught and he 
lived to serve. He never sought do- 
minion over any man. He lived to 
bless and help and having done good, 
he passed on without reward. He re- 
fused to be a king—not once or twice, 
but often. 

New values found place in men’s 
hearts. “The greatest is he who serv- 
eth.” “The Son of Man came to give 
his life a ransom.” “If any would be 
my disciple, let him take up his cross 
and follow me.” “I came that they 
might have life and have it more 
abundantly.” “The blind receive their 
sight, the lame walk, the lepers are 
cleansed, the deaf hear, the dead are 
raised up, the poor hear good news. 
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Blessed is he who is not offended at 
such things.” 

Such living is full of light and 
blessing to all—to him who gives and 
to him who receives. .Jesus rekindled 
that light in the world. He has shown 
the way of life—God’s way, the true 
way in which there is light and love 
and hope and joy for all. He caused 
the light to shine. He was the light 
lightening every man coming into the 
world. 


Is the Light growing dim? 

Are love and good will and peace 
and fellowship and co-operation es- 
teemed highest and best? Is that what 
America is striving for? Are we fol- 
lowing the way of love—and allocating 
80 percent of our budget to war? 
Many times as much is spent for war- 
ships and bombs as is spent for hos- 
pitals and schools and for helping 
people of other lands who live in 
misery while we have every luxury. 


* 


Is love and good-will dominant in 
the church? Do we in this congrega- 
tion give more for missions and be- 
nevolence than for maintaining our 
comfortable church? Is the church in 
this community known for its good- 
ness to the sick and poor and sad, 
or for its steeple, its windows, its 
organ, the magnificence of its vested 
choir and its ritualP Where do we 
throw our weight? What light shines 
through us? 

Jesus had no beautiful clothes, com- 
fortable home, security, or much of 
a business. Yet the light shone 
through him. Does it shine also 
through us who have all the added 
advantages of wealth and comfort and 
beauty? 

Some think the light has grown 
dim. Others disagree. “Look at Lu- 
theran World Action, at CHEY,” they 
say. Still on this night before Christ- 
mas we might take stock, for Jesus 
said of those whom he taught: “Ye 
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are the light of the world. Men do 
not light a candle and put it under 
a bushel. They hold it up to shine to 
all in the house. Let your light so 
shine that men may see YOUR GOOD 
WORKS and glorify your FATHER 
who is in HEAVEN.” Does Christ's 
light shine through us? 


@ QUESTIONS 


1. What causes darkness on the © 
earth? 

2. What causes our lives to be 
dark? 

3. How does Christ bring light? 

4. What responsibility does hay- 
ing light in one’s heart entail? , 

5. Is your heart filled with light? 
Is it light? 

6. Are you letting your light shine 
in good works? What are they? 

7. Does the church bring light 
in a. dark world? How? 

8. Is light better than darkness? 
Why? 


* 


ways to couduct a discussion 


HOW CONDUCTED 


CHIEF ADVANTAGES 


Leader opens with brief state- 


Everyone can participate; each person can see 


ment; guides discussion; secures 
balance in exploring opposing 
views; isolates ideas; summarizes 
discussion; closes meeting. 


all others; thinking is emphasized; maximum 
assurance of thinking; thinking extended be- 
yond assembly period; utilizes many points of 
view; emphasizes a way of life. 


Panel leader presents issues, 
guides discussion, summarizes dis- 
cussion, remarks on co-operative 
thinking, invites questions from 
floor, makes final summary bring- 
ing together salient points and 
conclusions. 


Accommodates large audience; benefit of think- 
ing and ideas of several persons; selected points 
of view on topic are presented. 


Expert usually opens with a lec- 
ture; audience participation is in- 
cidental; participation is subordi- 
nated to listening. 


Accommodates large group; emphasizes expert 
opinion, one point of view, understanding ex- 
pert opinion, presentation of new material, mak- 
ing new analyses of old material. 


One or both experts give ad- 
dress; interrogate each other; an- 
swer questions from floor; one 
expert may serve as chairman. 


Somewhat same as in forum lecture. Introduces 
enjoyable element of stimulation through con- 
flict; thinking subject to double criticism, the 
other expert and the audience. 


TYPE OF 
DISCUSSION AGE 
The Small group of persons, 
6 to 20, gather around 
Informal A . 

G table or in circle; all 
roup ; 4 ? 
Di ! take part in discussing 

iscussion ; 
topic. 
Chairman and 5 to 8 
persons in full view of 
The audience discuss among 
Panel themselves various as- 
Discussion pects of topic. 
Chairman introduces 
The speaker; subject pre- 
Forum sented by expert; audi- 
Lecture ence makes statements 
or asks questions. 
Much the same as for- 
The 
Be um lecture except that 
: two persons, both ex- 
Dialogue 
perts, occupy platform. 
Several speakers for 
The brief pees Petes 
= to audience’ severa 
Symposium sides of given topic. 


Chairman presides; _ introduces 
speakers; may be limited partici- 
pation by audience; chairman or 
designated person may summar- 
ize. ’ 


Can accommodate large group; each speaker 
represents recognizable group interest; covers 
broad range of topic subject matter. 
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SECOND CYCLE OF OPERATION SPIRITUAL CONTINUES 
WITH THIS STUDY OF THE BOOK OF JONAH. IT MAY 
BE SUBSTITUTED FOR REGULAR TOPICS IN NOVEMBER 
OR DECEMBER. SCHEDULE FOR THE REMAINDER OF 
CYCLE TWO IS AS FOLLOWS: - 


DECEMBER—POCKET TESTAMENT LEAGUE 
JANUARY—MISSIONS AND EVANGELISM 

LENT—STUDY OF THE BOOK OF JUDGES 
MAY—LIFE SERVICE DAY 


NOVEMBER, 1950 


By Catharine Stirewalt 


A 
Study 


0 


Jonah 


INTRODUCTION 


These studies in the book of 
JONAH have been written with the 
following general aims in mind: 

1. To suggest a method of Bible 
study; first of a book as a whole, 
and then of its parts in their rela- 
tion to each other. 

2. To become acquainted with 
the message of the book of JONAH. 

3. To apply the message per- 
sonally. 

It is hoped that you will be willing 
to spend some time in gaining an in- 
sight into this book of the Bible. Work 
individually and as a group. Don’t 
forget to use paper and pencil. In 
your study sessions try to have a black- 
board. Do some research on problems 
which arise. You will grow spiritually 
if you will give time and thought to 
preparation and discussion. 

Prayer, careful reading, and 
thoughtful meditation are necessary 
to effective Bible study. Do not neg- 
lect them, but employ them person- 
ally and in your groups. May these 
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lessons help you who use them to 
come to a better understanding of the 


SESSION ONE 


Bible and its place in daily living. 
SIsTER CATHARINE STIREWALT 


WHAT IS THE STORY? 


@ INTRODUCTION 

In this phase of “Operation Spirit- 
ual,” we want to study a little book 
in the Old Testament called JONAH. 
When you hear the name “Jonah,” 
you think of the whale, and perhaps 
feel that it is an old story which you 
have known from early Sunday school 
days and are not interested in hearing 
again. 

Yes, it is an old story, but do you 
know all of it? Have you heard of the 
gourd and the worm? Let’s look at the 
story, and see what it has for us. Don’t 
turn away. Turn instead to the Bible, 
to the book of JONAH, near the end 
of the Old Testament. 


@ DISCUSSION 


I. Notice that this is not a large 
book—only four short chapters. It 
won't take long to read it hurriedly. 
Spend five minutes doing this. Write 
down your impressions. Are these 
some of yours? 

1. The stubbornness of Jonah. 

2. God's concern for all people. 

8. There are many references to 
prayer. You will list more. 

IJ. Let us ask and answer some 
questions. as we answer them we can 
make a diagram of this book. See the 
chart at the end of this lesson. 

1. What type of literature is this? 

2. How do you study a short 
story? You want to know the main 
characters, the setting, the climax, 
and the purpose. 

3. Who are the main characters of 
JONAH? (God, Jonah) 

4. What other persons are men- 
tioned? (The ship’s master; the sailors; 
the king of Nineveh and his nobles; 
the people of Nineveh, etc.) 

5. What places are mentioned? 
(The Sea, Nineveh, Joppa, Tarshish) 
Locate these on a map. Tarshish was 
a colony in Spain. Read II Kings 
14:25 to learn the name of Jonah’s 
home. This town is believed to have 
been in Galilee not far from Nazareth. 
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Now you can trace what might have 
been Jonah’s journeys. The geography 
of this story is important. 

6. Do you find any definite refer- 
ence to time? (1:17; 8:4; 4:7) The 
events are arranged chronologically, 
but very little definite time is men- 
tioned. 

7. What can you learn about 
Jonah from this book? 

a. He was the son of Amittai. 


e. He was fair. (1:12) 

And many other things. (Note espe- 
cially his attitude in chapter 4.) 

8. List his adventures. 

a. Received a call from God. 

b. Boarded a ship at. Joppa for 


Spain. 

c. Asleep in the “innermost sec- 
tions” of the ship. 

d. Storm. 


And the other events. 

9. What do you learn about Nine- 
veh? 

a. A great city (1:2; 8:8; 4:11) 

b. A wicked city (1:2; 3:8) 

Ask someone to read about Nine- 
veh in an encyclopedia or history 
book and report at the next meet- 
ing. It was one of the interesting 
cities of the ancient world. 
10. What is the theme of this 

bookP You may think of several pos- 
sible ones. Write them down and keep 


(1:1) them until the next session and then 
He did not want to obey God. see which one fits the story best. 
(1:3) 11. Isn’t the ending abrupt? 
c. He was a good sleeper. (1:5) Might this not give us a hint as to the 
d. He was truthful. (1:9) message of the author? 
@® SUMMARY 


As you have studied JONAH in this session, perhaps you have made an 


outline such as this: 


ales 
The word of the Lord came unto 
Jonah. . . But he rose up to flee. 


First time, disobedience 


Suffering 
Ch,-1 Ch; 2 


Person: 


8:1,8 
The word of the Lord came unto 
Jonah . . . So he arose and went. 


Second time, obedience 


Success and a Lesson 


Ch. 3 Ch. 4 


GOD 


Jonah 


Shipmaster, sailors 


Place: 


Gath-hepher, Joppa, on ship-board 
in fish’s belly. 


King, Nobles, people. of 
Nineveh 


On the seashore, in 
Nineveh 


Notice from this diagram that there 


are two sections to the book. Person. 


and place follow this division. Each 
section is introduced with the same 
verses (1:1, 8 and 8:1, 8). Four little, 
yet important, words are different. 
“But” in 1:3 becomes “so” in 3:3; and 
“flee” in 1:3 becomes “went” in 8:3. 


Disobedience to God’s command is 
changed to obedience. What brings 
about this change? To what does the 
“so” in 3:3 refer? Is it not to Jonah’s 
experience in the great fish? 

Now shut your eyes and see if you 
can “think through” the story of this 
book called JONAH. 
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sesston two 


HOW SHALL WE INTERPRET JONAH? 


@ INTRODUCTION 

In our first section we studied the 
material of the book of JONAH. We 
know, now, what is included in, it. 
We have thought of this as a short 
story. Usually we ask four questions 
about a ‘short story, which we have 
not yet answered about JONAH. 
These we want to answer in this ses- 
sion. They are: 


I. Who wrote the story? 
II. When did he write it? 
Ill. Is it fact ‘or fiction? 
IV. Why was it written? 


@ DISCUSSION 


I. Who 
JONAHP 


Glance through the book to see if 
there are any marks of authorship. Do 
you find any verses comparable to 
Isaiah 6:1 or Romans 1:1 and 1:7? 
Notice that the references to Jonah are 
always in the third person, and that 
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the “flavor” of Jonah 1:1 is that some- 
one other than Jonah is writing. The 
opinion is that this book was not 
written by the prophet, but by some 
unknown person who had a burden on 
his heart. 

II. When was this book written? 

As in the case of the author, little 
is recorded in the book concerning 
a date of writing. Turn again to II 
Kings 14:25. Jonah lived in the time 
of Jeroboam II, who was king of 
Israel (the capital of which was Sa- 
maria) from about 783-743 B. C. The 
book could have been written this 
early. 

But scholars tell us that the lan- 
guage used includes Aramaic words 
coined after the Jews returned from 
their captivity in Babylon. If you were 
reading a story in which the word 
“jeep” was used, you would know at 
once that the story was written after 
1941. So, Aramaic words in JONAH 
point to a later date. The lessons 
which the book seeks to teach also 
seem to belong to a later time. We, 
therefore, conclude that this book 
may have been produced about 800 
B. C. The message is the same, and 
the date makes no difference for un- 
derstanding it. 


lll. Is the book of JONAH to be 
considered fact or fiction? 

This is one of the great problems 

in the study of this book. There are 

commentators who believe that this is 

an historic narrative of events which 

were real but very miraculous. Then 
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there are others who consider that the 
stories are largely legends, perhaps 
based on some facts connected with 
the life and work of the prophet 
Jonah. Scholars who accept this latter 
point of view believe that the author, 
under the leading of the Holy Spirit, 
has put together facts and folk-lore to 
teach a very necessary and important 
lesson to the Jewish people and to 
the world, and that the book is a great 
parable. 

Teaching by parables is no new 
method. Turn to II Samuel 12:1-7 to 
see how the prophet Nathan deliv- 
ered God’s message to David; also 
to Jeremiah 18:1-12 to learn another 
use of the object lesson in delivering 
the teachings of God. When we think 
of teaching by parables, we cannot 
forget that this was one of the meth- 
ods in which Jesus excelled. There is 
always a central thought in a parable, 
and all else is subordinate to or con- 
tributes to this thought. It is important 
to find this central thought in order 
to understand and appreciate the 
teaching. 

If you wish to study this problem 
further, consult Dr. Harry F. Baugh- 
man’s interpretation of JONAH in the 
Old Testament Commentary by Alle- 
man and Flack. George Adam Smith, 
in his book The Minor Prophets, also 
discusses this question. In any case, 
let us remember that the fish episode 
is not the most important part of this 
story. It has been made so, much to 
the detriment of the whole book. 

Dr. Smith writes, “And this is the 
tragedy of the book of JONAH, that a 
book which is made the means of one 
of the most sublime revelations of 
truth in the Old Testament should be 
known to most only for its connection 
with a whale.” (G. A. Smith, “The 
Book of the Twelve Prophets,” vol. 
1903 edition, vol. 14.) II, p. 492, in 
The Expositor’s Bible. 


IV. What is the message of the book 
called JONAH? What was 
the author's purpose in writ- 
ing itP 

Look through the book of JONAH 
and make a list of the things which 

God said and did. Here are a few of 

the important ones: 

1:1-2—God spoke to Jonah. 

1:4 —God caused a storm. 

1:17 —God prepared a great fish to 
swallow Jonah. 

2:10 —God spoke to the fish, and it 
vomited out Jonah. 

3:1-2—God spoke to Jonah a second 
time. 
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3:10 —God forgave the people. 
4:6 —God prepared a gourd. 
4:7 —God prepared a worm to de- 
stroy the gourd. 
4:9-11—God’s lesson to Jonah. 

Now let us classify these verses un- 
der several headings. 

1. God called Jonah to His service. 

1:1-2) 3:1-2 

2. God saved Jonah for his service. 
eile ait) 

8. God taught Jonah that His 
service was to be in behalf 
of all men. 

Qh S825 ol OM A29 oe 

Let us consider the ending of the 
book. It seems abrupt, doesn’t it? Yet 
this is the way in which parables are 
used for teaching. Turn to Matthew 
13 and notice how one story follows 
another with no moralizing or explain- 
ing. So we can consider the parable 
of JONAH as completed when God 
has asked the question of Jonah, 
“Should I not have regard for Nine- 
veh, as you had for the gourd?” 

Can you state in your own words 
the message of this book? It is that 
God loves and is concerned for all 
men, even those wicked ones in a 
foreign city; and that he sends his 
message to them through those whom 
hhe calls and saves. 

Did you know that Jesus knew the 
story of JONAH? Turn to Matthew 
12:38-41. Here Jesus sees in Jonah’s 
experience a parallel to his own. In 
Luke 11:29-32, Jesus contrasts the at- 
titude of the Ninevites toward Jonah’s 
preaching with that of the Jews to- 
ward his. The Ninevites repented, but 
multitudes who heard Jesus would not 
repent. Remember Jonah was from 
Galilee, so Jesus would look upon him 
as a fellow-countryman. He saw much 
in Jonah’s message like his own, and 
in part of his experience a symbol of 
his death and resurrection. It would 
be interesting to work out some con- 
trasts and similarities between Jesus 
and Jonah. Some are: 

1. Both were Galileans. 

2. Both slept in a ship during a 
storm. (Mark 4:85-41) 

8. Both preached 
(Mark 1:15) 

4. Nineveh repented. Jerusalem 
would not. And others. 


repentance. 


@ SUMMARY 

The book called JONAH was writ- 
ten by an unknown author, perhaps 
around 300 B. C. He arranges his ma- 
terial as a great parable and uses ex- 
pressions and figures of speech famil- 
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iar to the people of his day to teach 
some of the greatest lessons of the 
Bible. He seeks to lead the people 
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into a knowledge of the great interest 
of God in his whole creation and in 
each person as an individual. 


GOD CALLS TO SERVICE 


@ INTRODUCTION 


1. Review the chart of this book 
called JONAH, which is in the first 


session material. 


2. Review the message of this 
book as we discovered it in session 
two. 


8. For this session we want to 
learn about God’s call to Jonah and 
his response. This we can apply to 
our own lives and know that God 
calls today for those who will serve 
him. 


® DISCUSSION 
I. The fast call 


1. How does the author say Jonah 
knew God’s will for him? (1:1; 3:1) 
How does God’s word come to us to- 
day? (Through Bible reading, prayer, 
attending church, conversation with 
friends, etc.) 


2. What is the word of God to 
Jonah? (Arise, go unto Nineveh) How 
does God speak so definitely to us 
today? Perhaps some of us wish God 
would help us settle our life’s work 
by saying to us, “Arise, go to Japan.” 
Can we hear God speaking in this 
way to us? Perhaps not in audible 
tones, but he does put a need on our 
hearts and in our minds so that we 
think of it almost constantly. When 
we say, What do you want me to do, 
Lord?”, the need for a missionary to 
Japan comes into our minds; or we 
think of the work of a deaconess and 
can think of nothing else; or perhaps 
there is a Sunday school class that 
needs a teacher. God directs us defi- 
nitely through needs, through persons 
with whom we talk, through our own 
personailties, talents, and consciences. 


3. What was Jonah to do in Nine- 
veh? In 1:2 he is to “Cry against it,” 
or to speak words of judgment against 
that city. And notice the “why” in this 
verse. In 3:2, he is to “preach unto 
it the preaching that I bid thee.” 
Those who are called to work for 


God receive directions from him 
through the Bible, prayer, and medita- 
tion. 


II. Jonah’s response to God's first 
call 


1. What did Jonah do the first 
time he recognized God’s call? (1:8, 
he went in the opposite direction!) 
What do you do when God calls to 
you? When the Luther League is 
meeting, do you stay home to watch 
television? When you think God wants 
you to be a parish worker, do you 
shrug your shoulders and get a job in 
the dime store? When the pastor 
speaks to you about being a minister, 
do you laugh at him and join the 
town’s baseball club? 


Jonah went the opposite direction, 
and what happened? Read the para- 
graph 1:4-10. Imagine you are on 
this ship. What would you hear? See? 
How would you feel? What do you 
think of Jonah? Can we help admir- 
ing him for making his confession? 
Maybe he was thinking of Psalm 139, 
especially verses 7-10. Jonah is re- 
membering that he cannot escape 
God; so neither can we. 


2. In verses 11-16, notice how the 
sailors feel. What do they doP What 
happens? How does it affect them? 
Here is a statement of the message of 
the book—others than Jews can ac- 
ceptably worship God. 


3. What happens to Jonah? Have 
you noticed that there is no mention 
of a whale in this book? What is the 
statement in verse 1:17? What the 
author is telling us here is that Jonah 
had a call from God. He went the 
opposite way and had an experience 
which convinced him that he could 
not get away from God and that God 
was willing to go to any lengths to 
save Jonah from his own folly. God, 
in his love for us, often has to bring 
us back to him through suffering. 


4. Study Jonah’s prayer in. chap- 
ter 2. Notice that he thanks God for 
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his escape rather than for the nature 
of it. Notice that he does this before 
it is completed. But turn to Philip- 
pians 4:6, and think of the importance 
of thanksgiving in connection with 
petition in prayer. In Jonah’s prayer, 
there are many phrases from the 
Psalms. He knew his Bible. Do you? 

5. Why do you think Jonah went 
in the opposite direction from that 
which God wanted? Think of what 
God had asked him to do—go alone to 
a foreign country, preach to wicked 
people, live among those who didn’t 
know God. God had asked Jonah to 
do something involving much self- 
sacrifice. Are you resisting God’s call 
because it is a hard thing to do? 

6. Look at 4:2. Do you think 
Jonah felt that God had made a fool 
of him? Are we afraid to do what 
God wants us to do lest someone 
laugh at usP Remember, we cannot 
escape from God. We will have to 
suffer his judgments if we do not re- 
spond to his love. 


III. Jonah’s response to God's sec- 
ond call. 


1. What did Jonah do the second 
time he heard God’s callP Why do 
you think he obeyed this time? Here 
we see an expression of God’s love for 
us. We hear his call but deliberately 
go in an opposite direction; yet he ac- 
cepts our repentance and gives us the 
assurance of forgiveness in another 
chance to serve him. 

2. What happened in Nineveh? 
(8:5-10) 

3. How did Jonah act? (4:1 and 
5) Why do you think Jonah acted 
this way? Would you? Isn’t it surpris- 
ing that success can make us sullen, 
dissatisfied, and unhappy? Yet it can, 
especially if it doesn’t come to us as 
we want it to. Jonah preached judg- 
ment and wanted to be vindicated in 
the eyes of the people. Instead, there 
is repentance and forgiveness, and he 
sees the city flourishing, not being de- 
stroyed. How do you accept success 
or failure? Wilful, stubborn people we 
are, yet God calls us to be workers to- 
gether with him in spreading the 
Gospel. 


@ SUMMARY 


To summarize the material in this 
session, draw a line on the blackboard 
or your paper, and mark off nine sec- 
tions, one for each of the paragraphs 
in the book. Find a name for each 
paragraph and write it down. Above 
each paragraph, in a few words, state 
what Jonah was doing or what was 
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happening to him. In the first part 
of the book Jonah learns a lesson by 


JONAH 
1. Runs away on a ship. 
2. Is cast out of the ship. 
3. Is saved out of the sea. 


4. Is vomited out on dry 
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Chea 
Method: 


Personal Experience 


Lesson: 


Jonah learns that he cannot run 
away from God. 


What have been your experiences 
as you have obeyed or rejected God’s 
call to you? Could you chart these? 
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a personal experience. In the last part, 
he learns by an object lesson. 


1. Obeys 
2. Preaches and has success. 
8. Grows sullen. 


4. Receives a lesson. 


Second call 
Repentance 
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An Object Lesson 


Jonah learns how great 
God’s love is. 


What do you think of Jonah? In what 
ways do you want to be like him? In 
what ways different? 


LESSON OF THE GOURD 


® INTRODUCTION 


We have learned that one lesson 
which the author of the book of 
JONAH was trying to teach his read- 
ers was that God called men to work 
for him and that one cannot escape 
that call. The author has another pur- 
pose for writing his book, and this is 
presented in “The Lesson of the 
Gourd,” which is the last paragraph. 
We want to learn what this lesson is 
and how the author arranged mate- 
rial leading up to it. 


® DISCUSSION 


I. Let us turn to chapter 4 and 
study “The Lesson of the Gourd.” 


1. What made Jonah angry? (4:1) 


Notice the kind of God in whom 
Jonah believed. (4:2) (It would be 
interesting to study the characteristics 
of God as they are presented in this 
book.) What does Jonah do? (4:5) 
Sit out in the heat with him, and 
think how wretched he must have 
been. 

2. In verse six, what relief does 
Jonah get? In verse seven what hap- 
pened? Then read carefully verse 
eight. 

3. Now here is the lesson. Notice 
that this is the second time God asks 
the question in verse 9 (verse 4). 
Read verses 10 and 11 until you un- 
derstand the thought. Then write it 
in your own words. See the interest- 
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ing phrase “and also much cattle” at 
the end. Stop a minute and think 
whai' this means. God is lovingly con- 
cerned about all of his creation—those 
“persons” in Nineveh (which would 
have included men, women, and. chil- 
dren) and also much cattle. It re- 
minds us of Jesus’ teaching in Mat- 
thew 10:29-31. 


4. Look again at the picture of 
God given in this chapter. What is 
said about him? Turn to hymn num- 
ber 303 in the Common Service Book, 
“My God! how wonderful Thou art.” 
Is this your God? Do you know him? 
Do you feel this way toward him? 


II. Preparation for “The Lesson of 
the Gourd.” 

1. Let us look back over the para- 
graphs in the book to see if there are 
any hints given concerning this great 
lesson. 

1:1-3—A missionary is sent to a 

heathen city, Nineveh. 
1:4-10—The sailors show a rever- 

ence and respect for a power 

greater than themselves. 
1:11-16—The men on the ship rec- 

ognized and worshipped the 

God who was presented to them 

as creator. (v. 9) 
1:17-2:10—The missionary is saved 

for future service. 

3:1-4—The missionary is called a 

second time to go to the heathen 

city of Nineveh. 

3:5-10—The heathen repent, turn to 

God, and are forgiven 

(Study this picture of repent- 

ance. Who repented? How? 

Why? What shows that this is 

true repentance? What were the 

results?) 

4:1-5—The character of the mis- 

sionary’s God should lead him to 

know the fact of God’s mercy for 
all of his creation. 

4:6-11—The lesson taught. 

All through this little book the 
author has attempted to show the 
great message which is so clearly 
stated in the New Testament and 
is summed up in the words of 
John 3:16. 


2. With these many references to 
the central lesson of JONAH, why do 
you think Jonah needed the experience 
recorded in the last paragraph (4:6- 
11)? The Jews typified by Jonah were 
a self-satisfied people. They felt them- 
selves to be the chosen ones of God 
and that God was their God only. It 
is this attitude with which Jesus had 
to deal in his ministry. Even a Peter 
needed to be changed. In Acts 10 he 
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had to learn this lesson (stated in v. 
34). Paul fought against this attitude 
of exclusiveness during all of his min- 
istry. 

WHE, 
today. 

1. Now you are saying, “But I 
don’t feel that way.” Read Matthew 
28:19; John 3:16; John 4:14; John 
10:16; Acts 10:48; Romans 1:16. 
There are many other verses with 
“everyone, “whosoever,” “all” in 
them, showing the universality of 
God’s love and salvation. 

2. Ask yourselves these questions, 
and answer honestly. 

a. Do you believe in missions? 
Would you go, or help to 
send others, to every land to 
preach the gospel? Or, do 
you say, “There’s enough to 
do at home”? 

b. Will you invite the Negro, the 
Jew, the foreigner who lives 
in your neighborhood to join 
your Luther League? 

ce. What about that boy or girl 
whose clothes are out of 
style; whose socks have 
holes in them, whose hair 
needs fixing? Will you stop 
by and invite him or her to 
your Sunday School? 

83. We need to learn this “Lesson 
of the Gourd” today. In our towns 
and cities and our whole country, 
there is strife between social classes. 
Throughout the length and breadth 
of our land there is race prejudice and 
discrimination. This strife, these ten- 
sions, are found in every nation under 
the sun and make the outlook very 
dark. There is only one solution to 
the troubles of our world and that is 
that Christians learn and practice the 
teaching that “God is no respector of 
persons.” Do you really believe this? 
Do you show it in your life and con- 
duct? Think of what has happened in 
our world because Peter learned this 
lesson, because Paul preached it 
through the known world, because 
men and women have lived it through 
the centuries. What about the future? 
It is shaped by those of us who are 
living now. What will it be like ac- 
cording to you? 


@ SUMMARY 


The author of the book called 
JONAH has preached a sermon illus- 
trating a truth we need to learn today. 
It is a lesson which other prophets 
tried to teach the Jews during their 
long history. It is one which Jesus 
wanted men to learn, and which Chris- 
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tians have been trying to learn and to 
teach since that time. For thé con- 
tinuation of our world and culture we 
need to learn and live it today. We 
could sum it up in the statement: 
“God is the Father of all; and all man- 
kind, as the children of God, are 
brothers through Jesus Christ.” 

List some of the things you can do 
to make this truth real in your life. 
Remember that God works through in- 
dividuals, through each one of us, to 
make this real in our church, our 
town, our nation, and our world. 
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